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We have now to consider the German mythology, one of the 
most independent of all. In doctrine somewhat like the Persian, 

for these races alone, of all the Aryans, have given an ethical 

tone to the contest between light and darkness; in all other re- 

spects it stands by itself. It is consequently far from the hy- 

potheses of the philologists who have only succeededin identi- * 
fying Tyr and Dyaus out of all the lists of the Aesir and Vanir, 

and if this indentification be correct it leads only to one of 

many instances of similarity of linguistic origin combined with 

disparity of functional position. In like manner the Egyptian 3 
Thoth and the Babylonian Nabu are instances of absolute func- wd 
tional equivalence, while they have not the slightest phonetic 
connection. The Heno theists and the Sun and Storm theorists 
have been as diligent at this as at other mythologies and having 
a smaller foundation have raised a correspondingly larger struc- 
ture of hypotheses. The main portion of the German my- 
thology consists in the stories of the Aesir who are the correla- 
tives of Adityas in the Indian and of the Olympian Gods in the 
Greek systems. They were twelve in number originally, but 
alongside of these Aesir we find the Vanir, some of whom have 
replaced some of the Aesir. The Vanir clearly belong to an 
early form of belief which has been replaced by that in the 
Aesir. Finally we have the Myths of Odin, the all-father and 
his brothers, who are not admitted into the number of the 
Aesir. 
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The universe consists of nine regions, arranged thus: 


Vanaheim. Asgard. 
Lichtalfheim. 
Muspellheim. Midgard. Jotunheim. 


Svartalfheim. 
Utgard(Helheim). Niflheim. 


The Vanir or Water Gods included Niord, the God of the 
Seas, who dwelt in Noatun; Freyr, the God of heat (not burning 
fire but genial sun heat) who dwelt in Alfheim in Valaskialf, 
and Freya usually but questionably interpreted as an earth god- 
dess who dwelt in Folkvang. Freyr and Freya were children 
of Niord and Skadi. Now it will be seen at once that Niord and 
Freyr, water and heat, correspond precisely to the two brothers 
of Odin, to Hoenir and Lodur, who were not admitted into the 
number of the Aesir. This means, I take it, that in the struggle 
between the religions of the Aesir and Vanir a compromise was 
arrived at so that the Vanir deities of water and fire (heat) were 
retained while the rest of the Pantheon was made up of Aesir 
deities. ‘The mythical shape of the story is that the Aesir and 
Vanir contended and after the victory of the Aesir, Niord Freyr 
and Freya were taken as hostages in exchange for Hoenir and 
Mimir. 

The other Aesir were Thor,son of Odin and Yord, the god 
of the thunder-clouded sky, the supreme Aos who dwelt in 
Thrudheim with his wife Sif; Baldur, son of Odin and Frigga, 
the god of day-light (not the sun), who dwelt in Breidablik with 
his wife Nanna; Tyr, son of Odin, who had no ascribed home in 
Asgard, though I can’t help thinking he ought to have dwelt in 
Thrymheim, thunder-home which was given up to Thiassi, the 
giant father of Niord’s wife Skadi; he was the god of storm and 
of light; Bragi, another son of Odin, who had no ascribed 
dwelling for himself and his wife Iduna; he was god of song 
and corresponded to one side of Apollo’s function with the 
Greeks, though I cannot venture to assert that he was ever a 
sun god as Apollo was; Saga, the history goddess, seems to hold 
Bragi’s homestead at Sockquabeck; Heimdall, the son of Odin and 
nine virgins who dwelt in Himinbiorg; he had charge of the ap- 
proach to the rainbow bridge and is unmistakably the rain 
cloud; Hodur, who is identical with Herenodur and Odar, was 
son of Odin and Frigga. He is the darkness that kills Baldur, 
not the deep of night but the twilight like the Greek Hermes; 
as Hermodus he is the messenger of the gods and carries a color- 
less staff gambantrin; as Odus he is Freya’s husband; while he 
probably lived with her in Folkvang; but his personality has 
been much split up in the Baldur myth; Vidar, the son of 
Odin and Grid lived in Landvidi, Broadland, he is the destined 
avenger of Odin who with Vali theson of Odin and Rinda, the 
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avenger. of Baldur outlives the Ragnarok or destruction of the 
gods. Itake Vali and Vidar to be the clear day sky and the 
darkness of night, Mitra and Aryaman, Athene and Leto; but I 
am not aware that any satisfactory interpretation has hitherto 
been given to them; Vali probably dwells with Odin in Glads- 
heim where Valhalla stands; Ulhur the son of Sif dwells in 
Ydali (Ydalie), he is a great bowman, like Artemis, but is no 
moon god though his arrows are probably fire-rays. I would 
suggest that he is the Aurora Borealis of the night. Finally 
Forset, son of Baldur and Nanna who lives in Glitnir whose 
silver roof rests on golden pillars is the sun glow of morning, 
the golden dawn; his office is to administer and clear up all 
doubt and obscurities. 

Such are the Aesir and Vanir. Besides these were the elves, 
whether light elves of the air, or dark elves of the earth; the 
Jotuns or ice giants in the north; the sons of Muspel, the fiery 
warriors in the south; and in Utgard Hel, the goddess of the 
underworld, the goddess of death, the great Persephone. Loki, 
the fire god, was at first the brother of Odin, identical with 
Lodur; butthere is also a Vali, Loki’s son, who I think mustbe a 
light god, as the evil nature of fire god more and more 
recognized at the expense of the good, he became separated 
from him, until at last, in the shape of Logi and Utgard-Loki, he 
is recognized as dangerous, treacherous and altogether evil, a 
fitting substitution on which to erect the Christian doctrine of the 
devil. Nevertheless, in his earlier form he is the equivalent of 
Prometheus. However, the sense of the myth became altered 
under ethical influences afterwards. His family by Angurboda, 
are the wolf Fenrir, the serpent of Midgard, and Hel. Angurboda 
is a giantéss like Gerda and Skadi, the heirs of Freyr and Niord. 
These were the only Thurses who were adopted into the Aesir. 
The meaning of Loki’s family is by no means as clear as the 
mythologists would persuade us. Theile says that Angarboda 
is the thunder-cloud, Hel is darkness, and the Midgard serpent 
the shower. He does not say what Fenrir is. All this is mere 
guessing, and I will turn now to some of the characteristic German 
myths. In the Ragnarok or twilight of the gods, the universal 
dissolution, the great wolves, Skjoll and Hati the children of 
Fenrir, swallow the sun and the moon. Loki, Fenrir, Garm and 
the Midgard snake make ready to attack the Aesir. Surtur and 
the sons of Muspell accompany Loki. They break down the 
bridge Bifrost with their weight. Heimdall sounds his Gallar 
horn for the lasttime. The battle is joined. Freyr 1s slain by 
Sutur. Odin by Fenrir. Thor and Jormungand, the snake, kill 
each other. So do Heimdall and Loki. Tyrkills Garm. Vidar 
avenges Odin and slays Fenrir, Howall the rest die we know 
not, but the only survivors are Vidar and Vali. Hodur and 
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Baldur are afterwards restored to life, and Magni and Modi, the 
sons of Thor, join them. These six are all that remains of the old 
order. Magni and Modi, etc. Strength and courage are mere 
personifications and not real mythical persons. 

The other four, in my interpretation, are Baldur, the daylight ; 
Hodur, the twilight; Vidar, the night darkness; Vali, the sky 
cleared from storm. In other words, the old order consists of the 
same light and darkness, whose conflicts are the subject matter of 
all the previous myths. Iflam right, it is the struggle between light 
and dark, looked at in various aspects, now as a contest between 
the sun and the cloud, now between summer and winter, now 
between night and day, now between intellect and ignorance, 
now between good and evil, that pervades not only the German 
myths, as at first developed, but also all subsequent modifications 
of them. It is this that gives them an ethical life and an intel- 
lectual meaning, which we often miss in other systems that are 
artistically more beautiful. If, however, Vidar is the “ inexhaus- 
table power of nature,” and Vali is “the peasant who, after the 
victory of the god of heaven, comes out of his dark hut and 
resumes his labor of tilling the earth,” as Wagner tells us, then 
I see no meaning in the myth, and am unable to conceive how 
such a story could have grown up. The wolves, again, who 
swallow the sun and moon, are clearly eclipsing darkness, 
Hence, Fenrir must be of the same nature. It is clear, then, how 
he kills Odin, hides the whole atmosphere in gloom, and how 
Vidar, the cleared sky, destroys him. The biting off of Tyr’s 
hand is plain also. Whoever has seen a thunder-cloud coming 
up must know how it shows only one side, the other being hid- 
den in the eclipse of that darkness. Hence, the one-handed 
Tyr, the storm god. The snake, again, who kills and is killed 
by the thunder god, whom Thor on previous occasions has 
fished for, who takes the bait of the head of the bull called 
Heavenbreaker, who then raises its head and spouts venom on 
Thor, can hardly be the mere showers that Thiele supposes. I 
think it is the water-spout. If it is so, the physical circum- 
stances of the myth are easily explained. That Heimdall, the 
rain god, and Loki, the fire god, should kill each other present 
no difficulty. 

Closely connected with this final myth is the story of Baldur; 
of his death by the mistletoe thrown by blind Hodur at Loki’s 
suggestion; of the refusal of Hel to give him back because there 
was one being (Loki ia diguise) who would not weep for him; 
of the vengeance taken on Loki by the Aesir. This story has 
been made familiar, even to those who will not read the beau- 
tiful stories of their forefathers’ religion in their original shape, 
in the fine poem of Matthew Arnold. Nevertheless there are 
points in it which neither the cunning of the commentator nor 
the genius of the poet has succeeded in explaining or making 
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consistent. Why is mistletoe the destructive weapon? Wh 
does Loki hate Baldur? If Baldur be the Spring and the mistle- 
toe will not hurt him, because it bears fruit in the winter (which 
is Waprin’s explanation.) I do not see how Loki’s enmity 
arose, but if Baldur be the Day as Tiele, and I think rightly, as- 
serts, then the enmity between him and Loki, the 

of destructive fire, who had been thrust out of the twelve, is 
clear. Baldur, the god of Light, holds the place which Loki, 
god of Heat, would have held had there been no collision of 
worship: they are both fire gods, but Baldur, like Aster and 
Hestia, is the pure beneficient light-giving flame. Loki, like 
Hephaestus, Tvashtri, Vulcan or Tubal-Cain is the earthly heat- 
producing, dangerous, and too often destructive fire. The 
mistletoe seems to me to be originally the storm weapon, the 
thunderbolt that is produced between heaven and earth, and 
therefore identical with the sasam, the saxifrage, the rock- 
splitting plant, which has been traced in so many forms, and 
proved to be identical with the lightning. 

Moreover, in their attempt to explain the myth of Baldur’s 
death, mythologists have neglected the cognate myth of the 
wooing of Nanna. Nanna was Hodur’s foster sister. Ho6dur 
had obtained by conquest Mimzig’s massive sword and a gold 
bracelet, whose thickness increased every night. Baldur and 
the Aesir fought with Hédur. He disarmed Thor, put Baldur 
to flight, and married Nanna. Baldur afterwards fought with 
him again and was slain by him. We see from this story that 
Nanna may be regarded either as the pride of Baldur or of 
Hodur, but not of both. I can hardly doubt that the magic 
bracelet is the proof that Hodur is the morning twilight and 
that Nanna is the evening red, not yet acknowledged by the 
mythologists, though really not less important in many myths 
than her twin double, the dawn or morning red; just as we 
have a double Hermes, a morning and evening twilight in Her- 
modus and Hédur. This Nanna may be regarded as the pride 
of the early dying Day, Baldur, or of the gleaming Hodur and 
her name “ Vio on” is specially fitting to the glowing crimson 
in the west. This Hodur may well be in possession of the in- 
creasing Magic bracelet and of ihe deadly storm-spear of the 
wood-birch, for this man, like the forest of Vidas, is merely the 
dark-cloud. But how the Nanna Vlopon of the mythologists 
can reject their Spring-tide Baldur and live with the wintry 
Hédur, how the other discrepancies of the stories can be got 
rid of is so hard to make out that Wagner is reduced to the 
usual shift of saying, “In this tale the original meaning of the 
myth had been forgotten.” 

The pendant to Nanna is Iduna, Bragi’s wife. She had pos- 
session of the apples of ever-renewing youth, which are palp- 
ably the apples of the Hesperides or the gardens of the west 
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She takes them with her to Asgard and feeds the gods with 
them every morning at breakfast. But Odin, Hoenir and Loki 
go traveling, find a herd grazing, and being hungry, take an 
ox and try to cook it. An eagle flaps their fire down with his 
wings, and it will not cook. He desists on promise of part of 
the supper, eats so much that Loki starts at him with a stake 
which sticks to him and to Loki and flies off withthem. He sets 
Loki free on condition of his promising Iduna and the golden 
apples. Loki does so, but she will not give Thiassi any of the 
apples, so that he remains old and ugly. Meanwhile the gods 
miss their apples and their youth, and send Loki for Iduna. He 
brings her back to Asgard and Thiassi, following her, is burned 
by a fire they light under him before the wall of Asgard. Iduna 
and Thiassi are co-relatives to Eos and Tithonus. Iduna is the 
Dawn, Thiassi the grey cloudy morning when the sun is invis- 
ible: on such mornings there is no red dawn. Thiassi has car- 
ried off Iduna in his eagle or cloud dress. Loki (Het) is 
ordered to restore her. Without her they all would grow old. 
When Loki brings her back she is very small, as small as a 
sparrow or a rat; Thiassi is burned up by the heat of the god’s 
fire on the horizon, and Iduna is restored to her true husband, 
the divine bard, the sun god. Of course this is not the usual 
interpretation. Wagner makes Iduna and Thiassi, like all the 
other gods and goddesses, emblems of Spring and Winter. 

But there is another story about Iduna. She and Bragi 
having no abode in Asgard lived in the boughs of the great 
world tree Yggdrasil. There the sun-god joined her every 
eve at sunset, There at night she sprinkled water of Odroin 
on Yggdrasil and kept it green. Odroin was the inspiration 
well that Odin had rescued from Gunnlod. But one morning 
the branches of Yggdrasil hung down; Odroin had dried un; 
Iduna had fallen into the deep valley to the daughter of Night, 
and then the gods knew that the end of all things was at hand. 
This falling of Dawn into Night's valley is not unlike the swal- 
‘lowing of the Sun and Moon by, the eclipse wolves; it is the de- 
struction of all things. It is probably of Persian origin. But 
one learned writer holds that this means nothing more than a 
local drought and the drying up of an intermittent spring; an 
“interesting hypothesis,’ says Wagner. I rather think it a 
specimen of Teutonic monomania. 

Another misunderstood goddess is Freya. She seems to me 
to be distinctly a moon goddess wearing her halo or magic 
necklace, just as Aphrodite the Mist goddess wears her cestus. 
To her was married Odur the Twilight, just as Penelope married 
Ulysses. Odur left her. She traveled after him and found him; 
or, as a cognate story has it, she sits and waits for him in her 
mountain home in the name of Meglada (jewel goddess), her 
husband Swipdager comes back to her as a beggar, under the 
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name of Wind-cold, and is recognized and received by her, just 
as Ulysses is in the Odyssey. ‘“ Long have I sat on the high 
hill, looking for her by day, looking for her by night. All that 
I longed for has at length come to pass.” It must be remem- 
bered in this interpretation that Freya is one of the Vanir. In 
the Aeser system the moon is Masculine, and the sun Feminine, 
which accounts for there being no sun-god proper in the Norse 
mythology, and shows the absurdity of making Baldur the Sun, 
In fact the interpretation of the whole Edda system has been 
confused for want of proper distinction between the different re- 
ligious systems that are involved in it. 

The Aesir. the Vanir, the Thurses were certainly at one time 
distinct series of gods, worshipped by different tribes, and were 
only amalgamated after conflict and perhaps long protracted 
struggle. Hence we find even the supreme triad of Air, Fire 
and Water in various forms. We have the orthodox series, 
Odin, Lodur, Hoenir, and alongside with this the three sons of 
Forniot, Kari, Logi and Oegir; Oegir being clearly the same as 
Oceanus. Thenagain we meet with Odin, Lodur and Hoinir, 
and also with triads of dignity, not of blood, as Odin, Domar 
and Saxnot; Odin, Thor and Freya; Har, Jafnhar and Thridi, 
and IT think they are also traces of a Vanir triology in Thiassi, 
Frey and Niord. 

In conclusion I would point out how the old ancestor worship 
or hero worship, never died out of this northern race. We find 
Arthur and Charlemagne (the latter of whom is certainly histori- 
cal), and Frederick Barbarossa identified with Odin, and assuming 
his traits in many legends; we find Sigfried identified with Frey, 
and when we come to the later forms of the Niblung story, At- 
tila and Theodrin are identified with the mythized heroes, who 
in time arein many things only reflexes of the gods. The ex- 
istence of a higher stage of development in religion as in all 
other life-growths does not destroy the lower. Olympian divini- 
ties exist along with the heroes in Greek deified ancestors. 
Philosophic Buddhism has incorporated the old Polytheism into 
the popular belief — Christianity has — at any rate Catholic coun- 
tries admitted a whole Polytheistic Pantheon under the names 
of saints and angels. 


Lonpon, G. B. J. G. Freay. 
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SCHLIEMANN AT ILIUM. 


“Troy,” “Ilios,” “Troja.”. These are the three works in 
which Dr. Schliemann has given to the world the results of his 
excavations in the Troad, extending over a period somewhat 
greater than tradition assigned to the duration of the Trojan 
war itself. “Troy” described the excavations of 1871-3, 
“Tlios” those of 1878-9, and “ Troja,” just issued, those of 
1882. In the last, the explorer tells us that he has closed his 
work there finally and forever, and it may be worth while now 
to take a glance backward, as well as at the results which were 
reached in the final campaign, that the aspect in which the 
problem now presents itself may be clearly grasped. 

“Troy” proclaimed to us the existence of five cities upon the 
height of Hissarlik, four of which were prehistoric. Of these, 
the first, or lowest, occupied the stratum of ruins from 52 to 33 
feet from the surface; the second, from 33 to 23; the third, from 
23 to 13; the fourth from 13 to 6%. The remainder belonged 
to the Greek and Roman city of history. The second (33-23) 
was identified as Ilium. In “ Ilios,” we find seven cities, instead 
of five, the lowest stratum having been divided into two at the 
suggestion of Prof. Sayce, on the ground of differences in the 
objects found there, making the first up to 45, the second to 33 
feet. The second addition to the original number was already 
suggested in “ Troy,” to include a thin layer just below the his- 
toric stratum, where the objects bear some resemblance to 
archaic Etruscan and Bolognese, anc it has accordingly received 
from the explorer the name of Lydian. Thereupon, Ilium 
naturally became the third city, within the same stratum as 
before. “Troja” presents seven cities again, but with a change 
in the lower strata, which is due to the judgment of the two 
architects who were employed to accompany the explorer. 
These were Dr. Dorpfeld, who ‘was engaged for four years in 
the excavations at Olympia, and J. Hofler, of Vienna, to whose 
technical skill and knowledge much is due. They proved to 
Dr. Schliemann that, while the first city was the same as 
described in “ TIlios,” the second is to be divided into two epochs, 
during the first of which after a time the plateau was leveled by 
filling in the north side some ten feet, and the south a foot and 
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a half, so that the objects found. in this stratum are to be 
assigned to the second city, while those of the third in “ Ilios” 
belong to the second epoch of the second city, not to the third 
city, which now is made to rest upon the second and occupy 
the greater part of the space from 33 to 23 feet, the walls of the 
houses being sunk into those of the second, with frequent inter- 
mixtures in other ways. The fourth city is the same as before, 
and so on to the top. 

The discoverer originally began his work with large notions of 
the city of Priam, but when he found, after sinking twenty 
shafts in the plain, no signs of objects contemporaneous wit 
those of his Ilium on the citadel, he was compelled to give a 
reluctant assent to the conviction that it was in reality nothing 
but a castellated height of diminutive proportions, far different 
from the “ wide-streeted city” of Homer. But fortunately, to 
the Homeric enthusiast this was a thing that gnawed his heart 
like Ulysses’ longing for home in the isle of Calypso, and would 
not let him rest. The object of his return to the work in 1882 
was mainly to make a more determined and systematic explora- 
tion of the plain about the hill, and see what would result. Just 
in front of the southwest gate he ran a trench some 200 feet in 
length and 10 in width, in which the rock was struck 40 feet 
below the surface. Two extensive trenches were dug in other 

arts of the plain, and some shafts sunk, all of which disclosed, 
in their lowest depths, objects similar to those of the first two 
cities of the hill, but none like those of the other towns up to the 
historic period. From this he concludes that the first two cities 
possessed a lower town of considerable size, but for the others 
ot prehistoric days the acropolis alone sufficed. At last the poet 
was vindicated, and his admirer is content to rest his labors, 
but not until the acropolis had also yielded all that seemed likely 
to prove of value. Extensive excavations were carried on there, 
especially on the eastern side where little had been done before, 
also on the northwest and south, and much was done to clear 
away the old ground and investigate layer after layer with the 
greatest possible care and scientific precision. Putting aside all 
the difficulties of the excavations, the problem is no mean one, 
to determine the exact relations of these unparalleled remains; 
but we may rest assured that the best has been done that could 
well be accomplished, and while there may be great difference 
of opinion as to many debatable points, there can be none as to 
the earnestness and efficiency with which the work has been 
performed. The wanton and unrestrained enthusiasm of 
“Troy” has been sobered, chastened and steadied by the 
sharpest fire of criticism which a man in his position has ever 
confronted. Science has gained by it, and with his love for 
science Schliemann may well be satisfied, since he has compelled 
acknowledgement that his work is genuine, astounding as its 
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results have proved to be. He was forced to conquer not only 
a new world in archeology, but the old world of critics as well. 
He has done both. 

“Troy” told us that the second city was Priam’s, because it 
possessed the Great Tower, the Scaean Gate, the Great Circuit 
Wall, the Palace and the Treasure. The Tower vanished in 
“Tlios,” being resolved into two walls of different cities which 
are now decided to be the two epochs of the second city; but 
several small towers at regular intervals along the circuit wall 
of the town have taken its place. The Scaean Gate held its own 
in “ Ilios,” but has now been deposed from its commanding site 
on the hil!, and transferred to the southwest in the wall of the 
lower town, no traces of which wall have been discovered ex- 
cept the leveling of the rock in one place, and probably its junc- 
tion with the citadel at two points. Not that the former gate 
has vanished, but “‘ Homer never had occasion to mention the 
gates. on the acropolis.” In fact, the single southwest gate on 
the hill has now a newly-discovered sister on the south side, 
and still another on the southeast, the south gate belonging to 
the earlier epoch of the second city, the southeast to the later, 
the former having been destroyed by some conflagration and 
an edifice constructed in front of its entrance into the city; the 
other gate was then built to supply its place so that only two of 
the three were in use at the same time. Those who have fam- 
iliarized themselves with the plan of the acropolis in “ Troy,” 
may have wondered what kind of a city gate could have led 
plump into the “ Palace.” The architects have relieved us of 
this difficulty. The walls that confronted this gate are assigned 
to the earlier, and the portion of the gate which ran up to them 
to the later, epoch of the second city. The house just to the 
left, attributed in “ Ilios” to the “ town-chief,” together with all 
the treasures, now belongs to the later third city, and the treas- 
ures are assigned to the second town, as they all show evidences 
of fire which the third town does not. 

The architects conclude that the first city could have possessed 
no more than one or two buildings on the height, though we 
may well ask how this can be determined, as but little of the 
hill was excavated below the second town. The latter, however, 
contained a half dozen large edifices, two of which, side by side, 
within eighteen inches of each other, near the centre of the pla- 
teau, are identified as temples from their ground plan which 
resembles the temples of historic times in many particulars, the 
larger being composed of a pronaos and naos, the smaller of a 
pronaos, naos, and a third room. The walls were of bricks rest- 
ing upon a stone foundation, and it is believed that they were 
baked, after their erection, by fires kindled inside and out. In 
the walls holes were found, some running through, and others 
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along the face every fourth or sixth brick: These were origin- 
ally filled with wooden beams when the bricks were laid, as 
shown by the impression of the knots and fibres on the clay. 
Schliemann’s idea now is that this wood was intended to assist 
the material heaped up beside it in burning the bricks more 
completely; but this certainly has its difficulties, and the sug- 
gestion of Chr. Belger (Berlin. Philolog. Wochenschrift) is plaus- 
ible that the beams were used to strengthen the brick structure 
as in Gaul (Caes. B. G. vii 23), and served to increase the gen- 
eral conflagration which destroyed the city. The baking of the 
bricks would then be due to this conflagration, as was so stren- 
uously dwelt upon in “ Troy” and “ Ilios.” The same explanation 
applies to the city walls which were baked only on the interior 
face, though parallels for the baking of city walls im situ are 
cited from Borsippa and Scotland, and from Aztalan in Wiscon- 
sin by Dr. J. D. Butler. Proof of the use of upright wooden 
posts to steady and support the front of a wall, as well as a super- 
posed structure, is presented in the roadway of the south gate, 
and also at the front ends of the lateral walls of the two temples. 
And just here a discovery was made of prime importance in the 
history of architecture. The origin of the anéa of artistic form 
which terminates such walls in Greek temples has long been a 
subject of speculation, and as it has not seemed there to serve 
any practical purpose either static or constructive, it has been 
supposed to be merely artistic, and intended to accentuate the 
end of the wall and the beginning of the epistylium. Now the 
question is answered, and these anfae are discovered to be sur- 
vivals of the original pillars of wood which faced the ends of 
the walls to preserve and strengthen them, and to assist in sup- 
porting the roof above. The stone pedestals and remains of 
six of these wooden posts or jambs were found in position, and 
they completely covered the front face of the wall. These tem- 
ples are likely to play an important part in future discussions, 
and it is a misfortune that nearly one-half of the larger one was 
destroyed in the earlier excavation of the great northern trench, 
before it was known what the building was. 

Little of importance has been added to the history of the 
later cities on the height, except that a ravine to the east of the 
wall of the second city was filled up later than the fourth city, 
and the town extended some distance in this direction. The 
explanation that the vast accumulation of debris was due to the 
disintegration of the brick walls, and to the clay and rush roofs 
in which the clay would be washed down by rains, and require 
frequent replenishing, is reasonable. The evidence remains the 
same that the second city was the most powerful and prosperous 
of all the prehistoric towns. In a fragment of a metope 
assigned to the temple of Athene, built by Lysimachus (No. 
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108), one cannot but be struck by a strange resemblance to the 
Athene group from Pergamus. The attitude of the goddess is 
the same. One hand grasps the head of a half reclining warrior, 
whose arm is raised to seize hers, and a shield occupies the 
background upon her left arm as there. In detail there are 
many differences. Separated, as the two groups would be, if 
the assignment is correct, by a century or more, it is difficult 
not to see in the Trojan group the prototype or idea which the 
Pergamenian artist has wrought out in a far more masterly 
manner. 

Homeric parallels are not so frequently cited as in the previous 
works. One is curiously astray. Casting is said to be in com- 
mon use in thetime of the poet, as proved by the word chryso- 
choos, in Od., iii, 425. It occurs only in the passage in the 
poems, and is the designation of the smith who beats out the 
gold (given him by Nestor) into gold-leaf, to gild the horns of 
the victim which is to be sacrificed to Athene. The only imple- 
ments used are mentioned. They are the hammer, anvil and 
tongs. Of casting there is not the slightest intimation, but 
everything to the contrary. 

Dr. Schliemann has proved beyond dispute that Hissarlik is 
the only site upon which Ilium can be placed, and he has dis- 
closed to the world a civilization in the prehistoric cities which 
baffles all who attempt to bring it into chronological connection 
with what we know of its surroundings. Its counterparts are 
found mainly in the primitive remains of the Terramare and 
Albano in Italy, in the stone age of Europe, and in the oldest 
objects from Cyprus. Very little that has been found in Greece 
falls into line with them, but almost all there is demonstrably 
later. No stone people, properly so-called, dwelt upon this hill- 
fortress. In the very lowest stratum the use of metals existed 
already side by side with implements of stone. A large num- 
ber of bones collected in the first city during the excavations of 
1882, have been examined by Prof. Virchow, and his conclusions 
are these: The human skulls are possibly brachycephalous, at 
all events, not dolichocephalous, with no trace of prognathism. 
The bones of domestic animals greatly preponderate over those 
of the wild species, though the wild boar and deer are recognized 
positively. Hitherto the horse had been but doubtfully ascer- 
tained-there; but now its presence has become a certainty. Bones 
of cattle are very numerous, as are those of sheep, goats and 
swine, and occasionally, their guardian, the dog. The only 
domestic animal that appears to be wanting isthe cat, which 
indeed does not appear in Greece very early. The chase, as is 
plain, furnished but a supplement to the means of subsistence, 
not at all the principal means of supply, holding a minor place 
by the side of fishing. Beef then furnished a much more con- 
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siderable portion of their food than is now the case in the Troad,. 
and generally in the east. The objects from the tumulus of 
Protesilaus, just north of the town, across the Hellespont appear 
to belong to the same period as the oldest city, and the conclu- 
sion is drawn at once, though not by Schliemann, that the tide 
of emigration was from Europe southward, instead of the 
reverse, which agrees with the latest views put forth by Poeschel, 
Schrader and Penka, that the original home of the Aryans was. 
in the vicinity of the Baltic instead of the Caspian. But whether 
these views are more than the creatures of a day remains to be 
seen. What is needed is more evidence, more men like Schlie- 
mann, who have the means, time and zeal to bring up from their 
lowest depths the remains of that dim past whose records are 
potsherds. Crete, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Syria, Thrace, Greece, 
these hold the keys of the problems beneath their soil, awaiting 
only the approach of the spade to deliver up their secrets. 


A. C. MERRIAM. 





THE MYTHS OF THE RACCOON AND THE CRAW- 
FISH AMONG THE DAKOTAH TRIBES. 


The Raccoons and the Crawfish: the Ponka version. A Rac- 
coon wished his brother to accompany him, so he sang thus to 
him, the latter being at a distance: 

**Younger brother Coon, 


Let us go to eat grapes, 
Younger brother Coon.” 


The younger brother replied that grapes gave him the cholera 
morbus. Then his brother suggested hackberries, but these 
were not acceptable, as they produced the opposite effect. Nor 
would the younger Raccoon agree to go after buffalo berries, 
as these caused hemorrhoids. At last the elder brother invited 
him to go after Crawfish, to his great delight. As they went, 
they considered how they should kill the Crawfish. They 
stopped when they came near the village, and lay in the path, 
pretending to be dead. The elder one told his brother not to 
move at all when the Crawfish felt him to see if he was dead. 
By and by a Crawfish approached, but when he saw them, he 
passed to one side in order to avoid them. Then he went to 
them, and kicked one on the head; but the Raccoon did not 
move. So the Crawfish ran to tell the news. Very soon the 
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cry resounded throughout the village: “Two of those whom 
you call Shell crushers lie dead!” Thenthere was great con- 
fusion. The crier proclaimed the command of the chief, “ You 
shall dance. Halloo.” Then all the people, including even the 
little children, went to the place where the Raccoons were. Last 
of all, a very aged Crawfish man arrived, leaning on a stick. 
“Stand off! These I-shti-ni-ke are cunning. Be ready to flee if 
they are alive! Letus see! Test them. Tickle them on their 
sides,” said the old man. This was doneto one of the Raccoons, 
who did not stir. Then they went to the other, and the Craw- 
fish thrust his claws up the nostrils of the Raccoon, who did 
not move. When he was about to sneeze, they left him and 
went back to the other, and the Crawfish raised his eyelids at 
the very edge. The Raccoon did not show the least sign of 
life. There was probably a fourth trial, after which they con- 
cluded that the Raccoons were dead. Then the Crawfish peo- 
ple formed a circle around the Raccoons, and began to dance. 
The old man sat in the middle, beating a gourd rattle on a pil- 
low, and singing this song: 
‘«Two Shell-crushers lie dead! 


One has a long heel. 
The other has a spotted face. Halloo! ’’* 


“O elder brother! attack those next to you,” said the younger 
Raccoon. Up they jumped and ge to knock down the 
Crawfish people, whom they devoured. The people scampered 
homeward, but most of them were overtaken and killed by the 
Raccoons. The latter had eaten to their satisfaction, so they 
desisted from the pursuit. ‘‘ Ha! Ha! It is just as we desired. 
We have felt full from eating.” + 


The Kansas version is very short: The elder Raccoon asked 
his brother to go and eat grapes; but the latter said his teeth 
chattered when he ate them. ‘Then he was asked to partake of 
burr-oak acorns; but these made his teeth ache. Plums, too’ 
were objectionable; but the young Crawfish were acceptable. 
One of the Raccoons pretended to be dead; and a Crawfish 
found him. All the Crawfish people arrived there. They pinched 
the Raccoon, but he remained motionless. They punched him, 
then pinched him on the rump, but no sign of life was shown. 





* Another version of the song is as follows: 


«Two Shell-crushers lie dead! 
Spotted face! Spotted face! 
Long spotted tail! 

Big one with offensive hair!” 


t Another versionends thus: Only two of the Crawfish people, a young male and 
a young female survived. ‘ Begone!” said the Raccoons, ‘you shall be called 
Man-shkan, Scamperers over the ground.” 
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By and by they danced around him, as one sang thus: 


«* Of those who crushed our shells last summer 
One lies dying just here ! 
Young one with a black suiee across the eyes ! 
Young one with a striped tail ! 
Young one with sharp heels ! 
Young one with long toes ! 
Young one with bluish-black back ! 
Just here is he dying!” 


Then the Raccoons arose suddenly, and began to kill the 
Crawfish people. Only two were spared, one being a male, and 
the other a female. ; 


The Osage version of the same: Two Raccoons met one sum- 
mer day. “Elder brother, I have come,” said the younger. 
‘‘ Ho, younger brother, it is good. Younger brother, let us go 
to eat grapes.” ‘Elder brother, my teeth chatter when I eat 
them.” ‘“ Younger brother, let us go to eat strawberries.” “ El- 
der brother, I do not eat them, my teeth chatter.” “Younger 
brother, let us go to eat plums.” “Elder brother, I do not eat 
them; they are constipating.” ‘ Younger brother, let us go to 
eat Crawfish.” “ Elder brother, I am used to eating this sort of 
food.” They departed. “ My dear little brother,” said the elder, 
“ pretend to be dead.” So the little one acted accordingly. Then 
his brother yelled, and the Crawfish people came. “ My little 
brother is dead, so I wish you to dance over him,” said the Rac- 
coon. Then they felt the body, and scratched it. ‘“ Fourth son 
is really dead,” said they, “we will dance over him.” Then, 
when they had called to the others, all the Crawfish people en- 
joyed themselves, having two old men to sing the dancing songs. 
When they had danced for some time, the elder Raccoon said, 
“‘ Fourth son, arise suddenly and begin to crush their shells. 
But spare two for perpetuation of the race. Let us crush them 
in our mouths.” Then they killed many of them. 

The next summer the two Raccoons met again. “How are you, 
‘Third son,” said the elder. “Elder brother, eon hungry.” “Let 
us go to eat hackberries,” said the elder. “Elder brother they are 
constipating.” By and by he said, “Elder brother, I continue hun- 
gry.” “Younger brother, let us goto eat black haws.” “Elder 
brother, they are contsipating.” “Younger brother, I wish to 
depart. Letus go to eat muscles.” “Elder brother, I never 
can get them out of the shells.” By and by he said, “Elder 
brother, I have said that I was hungry.” “Third son, I wish 
you to eat a snake,” said the elder. “Elder brother, the snake 
would be sure to bite me.” At last the eldez said, “Third son, 
for what are you hungry?” “Elder brother, I wish to crush 
the shells of my own kind of food, the Crawfish.” They 
reached the place. Alarge spring was there. “Little brother,” 
said the elder, “clear the ground of grass. Remove all the grass 
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around the spring.” Then he said, “Little brother, pretend to be 
dead.” “Elder brother, lam too great a laugher,” was the reply. 
By and by he said, “Elder brother, teach me the songs.” Then 
the elder one said, “Listen to me.” He sang. ‘Elder brother, 
I do not know how to sing the first word.” “Third son, where 
is the difficulty? I merely cry.” Then the elder Raccoon 
yelled four times. When he yelled the last time, he lay as if 
dead. Then the younger one cried. Then the Crawfish 
people heard him and said, “Fourth son is crying because his 
elder brother is dead. Poor little fellow!” “I wish my elder 
brother to live,” said the Raccoon. ‘The Crawfish people ex- 
amined the body. “Does hisheart move? You can decide for 
me what should be done,” said the Raccoon. “Fourth son, a 
long time ago, we danced over one and he revived,” said they. 
Then they assembled for a dance. One aged crawfish beat a 
drum, and they danced. The Raccoon sang thus: 


‘Little one with claws sticking out! 
Little one with claws sticking out!” 


Then the Crawfish sang thus: 


‘‘Ofthose who ciushed our shells last summer, 
One is dead! 

Young one with a long heel! 

Young one with a black stripe across the eyes; 
Young one with a spotted tail! 

Young one with long toes! 

Young one who drags his tail along the gronnd!” 


At a signal the elder Raccoon arose, and the brothers began 
to kill the dancers. “Elder brother, spare one,” said the 
ana er. “Little brother, I am full. T am nearly ready to 

urst.” “Elder brother, save some for mother,” said the other. 
They started for home. “Elder brother, pronounce the words 
of the song,” said the other. Then the elder Raccoon repeated 
them, and the younger one shouted them as they entered the 
village. 
“T have devoured the animals with many claws sticking out! 
I have killed the animals with many claws sticking out! 
Striped face has returned from war, having struck a foe! 


Long heel has returned from war, having struck a foe! 
Spotted tail has killed a foe!” 


J. Owen Dorsey. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 
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THE ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO. 


SECOND PAPER. 


As we proceed northward we pass beyond the plateau of 
Mexico, and the limits of its resident civilization, entering a less 
explored region within whose inchoate bounds swarmed a great 
number of semi-civilized tribes scornfully designated by the Az- 
tecs as Chichimecs or dogs. Here mounds, temples, idols, collec- 
tions of pottery, axes, walls and galleries, have been mentioned 
by various writers, though there scarce'y appears in their cata- 
logues of ruins anything which marks its authors as more de- 
veloped or interesting than industrious savages, until we reach 
the ruins of Quemada. Here is a fortified hill from which 
Numerous roads — in many instances raised on causeways — di- 
verge, crossing each other and leading to distant points per- 
fectiy straight and paved with rough stones. (Captain Lyons 
Travels). The summit of the hill is a narrow placeau reaching 
at its northern end a width of 509 yards. Its southern ex- 
tremity is covered with walls and terraces of solid masonry 
upon which were found a series of ruined and involved struc- 
tures, whose roofs were evidently shaped from flat stones sup- 
ported by beams, also a large square bounded by walls or ter- 
races within which are pyramidal mounds, the foundations of 
tanks and resrvoirs for water and disused acqueducts showing 
the substantial character of the structures, and the care, skill 
and devotion which attended their erection. The works are 
built of porphyry (Burbank, Lyons), quarried from surrounding 
hills and cemented with mortar. 

These works have given rise to considerable speculation re- 
specting their origin and uses, and have, from a note in Clavi- 
gero, been identified as an early halting spot of the migrating 
Aztecs. The almost entire absence of plastic ornaments or 
sculptures is remarkable, lending some support to the view that 
while it once formed the metropolis of a powerful and intelli- 
gent tribe, they subsequently by voluntary and peaceable deser- 
tion vacated these imposing ruins, moving off with their goods 
and properties in a tribal exodus to some southern center. 

Far north in the province of Chihuahua, almost on the north- 
ern boundary of Mexico, and on the river of the same name, are 
the ruins of Las Casas Grandes. Here upon a slight elevation, 
in the midst of a fertile park, rise the dilapidated walls and 
towers of an ancient cicy. The pictures from Mr. Bartlett’s 
sketehes, in his visit to the locality (véde Bartlett’s Personal Nara- 
tive, Vol. If), show the tall shafts, some 50 feet high, of sandy 
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bricks, left in minaret-like isolation by the crumbling down of 
the intermediate partitious and walls, which once united them 
into a habitable village. One large rectangle which obviously 
formed the basement of a large building, enclosed 200,000 square 
feet, with its walls still standing on some sides. Doorways and 
windows pierce the wall, and the great height of the walls indi- 
cate a pueblo-like structure, with many stories, around which 
were Clustered less elevated houses, the whole colony probably 
closely compacted into a small area, while within every struct- 
ure, crowded compartments permitted the communal accommo- 
dation of a large number. Mounds abound in this region, and 
from those which have been opened, “ pottery, metates, stone 
axes and other utensils ” have been taken. These singular and 
striking remains have of course been attributed to early Aztec 
settlements on their southern progress to Mexico. But as Ban- 
croft remarks, they belong to the archeology of New Mexico. 
“ They were the work of the same people at about the same 
epoch,”and may be assigned to a different race from the Aztecs, 
or perhaps to a transitional phase which a pueblo-like tribe as- 
sumed as it drifted from its original seat and slowly responded 
to the influence of a southern culture. 

Mr. Norman’s antiquarian researches in Tamaulipas, a north- 
ern province of Mexico, and lieing along the gulf, have revealed 
“edifices, pyramids and tombs,” many curious sculptures, some 
of remarkable strength and a peculiar type, aud piles of debris 
overgrown with vines and hidden in the recesses of luxuriant 
forests. ; 

Miscellaneous objects of archzological interest have been 
exhumed from mounds, taken from their concealment in the 
earth where Spanish zeal had buried them. They have been found 
associated with the ruins of cities, or accidently encountered on 
the surface. Through them we seem to approach more closely 
the past life of these people, and are permitted to catch glimpses 
howerer obscure, of their methods, their ideas, and their affini- 
ties, while we better realize at every new discovery of an elab- 
orate relic, the patience of their art and the quality of their 
minds. 

In Oajacca, at Tehauntepec, were found terra-cotta idols, 
a pentagon of polished agate, and a hexagon of lydian stone 
flecked with pyrites. At Monte Alban, sculptured granite blocks 
are figured by Castaneda. Here also, copper coins, lava mir- 
rors, and agate necklaces have been found. At Zachila, 
were two stone and terra cotta idols, the first a foot in height, 
made of yellow grit, another of terra cotta expanded with a 
wing-like head-dress, both squatting but curiously diverse in 
composition and expression. Sockets behind these figures are 
thought to have been intended for torches or possibly flowers. 
At Mitla, stone wedges, axes and chisels of hard copper, 
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have been found, a terra cotta head with helmet intellectual in 
expression, and a ludicrous stone manikin. Perhaps the most 

rplexing and unique object in this catalogue is a colossal head 
6 feet high found mear the volcano Tuxtla in Vera Cruz. It 
presents the features of a negro, and naturally has invited the 
ublication of theoretical vagaries. At Amatlana grim head was 
ound carved from stone and quite anomalous in its cranial 
form. From Orizana we have an excellent illustration of a 
sacrificial yoke cut from a green jasper, one of those heavy 
rings which held down the head of a victim on the sacrificial 
stone. The limestone, statue from Pamico, bears some resem- 
blance in the disposition of the head dress to the Aztec Priest- 
ess figured by Humboldt, described further on. This region 
yielded to Mr. Vetch a number of aboriginal statuettes, and 
flutes, whistles, birds, toads and similar toys impart a playful 
interest to its archeology. 
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Fig. 1. Sacrificial Calendar Stone. 





The province of Mexico has yielded ag important and ex- 
pressive specimens, as we should expect, though of course the 
iconoclastic temper of the conquerors was developed here to a 
degree commensurate with the variety and extent of the abo- 
riginal skill, though we may in the future contemplate a series of 
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rich finds. Near Atlixco a Monster’s head and a serpent 
cup, and at Tlascala, wooden (/eponasiles were found by 
Dupaix, also a mask of green agate, exquisitely scultured, some 
mortuary vases and a stone idol. In the southeast a great 
abundance of remains, including human bones, pottery, stone 
images, metates, etc., have been dug up from tombs, while cir- 
cular sculptured stones, supposed by some to be sacrificial, and 
by others gladiatorial. These disks are about 3 feet in diam- | 
eter, 9 inches to a foot in thickness, are geometricaliy inscribed 
and appear to offer some resemblance to the celebrated calendar 
stone of Mexico. ; 

Three famous and extraordinary monuments of Aztec civiliza- 
tion, are the Calendar Stone, the Sacrificial Stone, and the idol 
called Teoysomiqui. They were duy up in the Great Plaza of 
Mexico, where doubtless they lay amidst a wealth of undis- 
turbed material as original and curious as they. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

The Calendar Stone is a parallelopipodon of porphyry, on 
one side of which a circle 11 feet 2 inchs in diameter is carved in 
low relief, made up of concentric circles, between which are 
regular divisions, each enclosing some pattern or figure, the 
whole very accurately composed and completely symmetrical. 
The face of the sun-god animates this exquisite complication of 
lines and symbols in the very centre amid the emblems - of 
chronometry. Showing it to be a table of the secular and re- 
ligious year which indicated the order of seasons, the movements 
and positions of the sun and the recurrent festivals of their re- 
ligion. 

The so-called Sacrificial stone has pro- 
voked considerable controversy amongst 
archeologists, and recently Sr. Orozco-Y- 
Berra in the Anales del Museo Nacional 
de Mexico has opened the discussion 
anew. It isa cylindrical disk of porphyry 
9 feet 10 inches in diameter, 3 feet 7 inches 
thick, and about 28 feet in circumference. 
The lower side which lay uppermost as 
it was found, is smooth and flat, the top 
convex with designs in relief, a basin 
is cut in the center and from its side through the apex ot 
one of the rays passes a canal cut down more than half way 
through the stone. Around the cylinder are sculptured 15 groups, 
of two figures each. (See Fig. 3.) These groups are identical and 
represent two warriors, one in the act of accepting, the other 
offering gifts. Gama ascribes the tradition of this stone having 
been.a sacrificial stone to the presence of the canal which he 
believes to have been dug out together with the central cavity 
for the purposes of mutilation and disfigurement. He directs 
attention to its similarity with the Calendar stone and in a series 





Fig. 2. Sacrificial Stone. 
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of ingenious surmises and references endeavors to establish its 
use in determining the festivals of the sun and to show that the 
30 figures on its circumference represent the 30 solemn dances 
given twice a vear as the sun crossed the zenith; the erect figure, 
distinguished by his enormous headdress (Quetzaltonameyatl) 
being the leader of this savage polonaise. The hieroglyphics 
accompanying each group indicate the villages that assisted in 
these pretentious rites. 
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Fig. 3. Sculptured figures. etc. 


Humboldt rejected this interpretation, though he recognized 
its character distinct as from a true sacrificial stone, the latter be- 
ing of green jade block-like, the surface convex and never carved. 
He considered it designed for the gladiatorial conflicts be- 
tween captives and their assailants, when the former were per- 
mitted to fight for their release. The figures around it repre- 
sented the conquests of an Aztec king. Sr. Ramirez adopted 
neither of the previous views, but regards the block as a votive 
slab dedicated to the sun, whose emblem it bears, and inscribed 
with figures of a Conqueror-King Tizoc. The conquered, one is 
seen doing obeisance to the other, the latter huldinga bunch of 
arrows in token of subjection, pointed downward, and in the 
other a sign of submission, while the separate hieroglyphics in- 
dicate the name of the subjugated people. Sr. Orozco Y Berra, 
has examined the subject wich true antiquarian zeal and scholar- 
ship, and modifies all pre-existing theories. He says it is a 
Cuauhxicalli, which was a peculiar class of sacrificial stones 
holding a religious and historical character, “a votive monu- 
ment to be consecrated to the sun, but at the same time a page 
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of the annals of Mexico, a compendium of the exploits of the 
monarch, its maker. Its symbolic deity was Xiuhtecutli, the 
lord of the year, and the harvest called also Xiuhtecutli Tletl 
the lord of fire.’ The Sun was the creator of all things, his 
worship extended north and south over the continent, the richest 
temples dedicated to him, there existed an order of knights who 
acknowledged him as their patron and constituted a powerful 
order. To him this tablet was dedicated by Tizoc, the seventh 
Aztec king. His prominent figure is seen in the first group, orna- 
mented with jewels, gold tassels and imposing plumes. He thus 
commemorated his triumphs and expressed his gratitude to the 
great Xiuhtecutli. The figure of the circle on the surface rep- 
resented the sun, the triangular projections signifying rays, the 
trapezoidal space lights, with much symbolic language of a curi- 
ous and not always satisfactory significance. The figureson the 
circumference are translated similarly, and compose a graphic 
manual of the peoples subdued by Tizoc. 

As for the cavity and the channel, their regularity and rational 
construction favor the.supposition of a sacrificial design. Doubt- 
less they received the hearts and blood of victims, the recorded 
purpose for which such excavations in this class of stones were 
intended. 

The third relic disentombed in grading the Great Plaza of 
Mexico was the stone idol. This most frightful production is 
supposed to unite in its loathsome details the representation of 
the God of War, Goddess of Death and God of Hell and Gama 
has exhausted his erudition in explaining its complicated ap- 
pendages. The burial vase found in the Plaza vf ‘Tlateluico is 
a chef doeuvre and in execution design and symbolism equally 
beautiful. The winged head of eternity, the wreath of sun- 
flowers and maize, denoting fruition and abundance, and the 
neatly conceived lid form a surprisingly perfect and graceful 
ornament. (See Am. Antiq., Vol. V, No. 1, frontispiece.) 

At Tezcuco a very interesting basalt figure representing an 
Aztec Priest clad in the skin of a victim is drawn by Nebel, the 
natural skin is red and the outer covering white. This filthy 
rite was practised at many festivals, and in the services of Xipe 
the wretched celebrants wore for days the rotting skins of 
flayed sacrifices, executed in a previous festival. Tylor figures 
a number of attractive relics from Tezcuce amongst which an 
alabaster box holding jade marbles as large as pigeon’s eggs 
and polished, is strikingly elegant, and may have been regarded 
by Tezcucan experts as a unique exampl+ of rococo? Humboldt 
gives a figure of an Aztec Priestess, and discusses the analogies 
suggested by it at considerable length. The head dress resem- 
bles the calantic of the heads of Isis, the Sphinxes, Antinous, 
etc., “the plaited drapery that encircles the heads iucrusted on 
the pillars of Tentyra. The fluted pads reaching towards the 

houlders resemble masses of hair in the statue of Isis at the . 
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Villa Ludovisi at Rome. A singular bag of hair hangs down 
behind and is tied in a knot, specimens of which have been seen 
on a statute of Osiri’s in Bronze at Veletri.” 

Of course the previous pages present only an abstract, from 
which, however, nothing of characteristic value has been omit- 
ted, of the vast mass of material which has slowly accumulated 
through the industry of travelers, the reports of societies and 
the occasional papers of theorists and tourists. Bancroft has 
gathered into a large volume the compact details of these n umer- 
ous observations, and arranged them with scholarly discrimina- 
tion, and the most judicious skill. They have introduced to us a 
race of indigenous culture, variously affected by their surround- 
ings, and differing in their tribal aspects, in customs, art and be- 
liefs. Aztec, Tezcucan, Zepotec, Miztec and Totonac, are 
expressions of an identical cultus modified by external influ- 
ences, national success, personal pre-eminence of unusual minds, 
traditional lore, but made more striking by contrast with that 
Toltecan civilization which seems to have early disappeared 
from Mexico, and resumcd its refined sway in Yucatan. The 
evidences of their art show us a people profoundly affected 
by a wild and ominous mythology, and the most significant re- 
mains of their architecture are the residences of their despicable 
idolatory. Though they afford no such edifying and inviting 
spectacles as have previously been suggested by the monoliths of 
Copan or the symbolic plaques of Palenque. Their art had not 
yet touched, if it ever could, that decorative elegance noticed 
there, and their ideas were never exhibited in such chaste and 
attractive forms. 

The Nahuan nations present fascinating problems as to 
their origin and the clouded past whence they had emerged, 
their antiquity, and their possible relation to geological changes. 
They would teach us, if we could solve the enigma, a won- 
derful ethnic story of migrations, and might reveal extraor- 
dinary physical revolutions as their cause. 

They were a savage people, passing through that fantastic 
and superstitious stage of civilization where the accumulated 
whims and terrors of a ritualistic worship embodied in a power- 
ful and relentless priesthood, protected by an indulged and over- 
bearing aristocracy, and appealing for its authority to the 
credence given to tradition, restrain invention or discovery, and 
exhaust the nation’s attention by the ceaseless repetition of its 
mummeries. Whether they would have developed further, 
awakened from their intellectual somnolence and displayed those 
mental qualities which insure a self-perpetuating and modern 
civilization in the possession of books, science and poetry, is 
doubtful. They were perhaps never destined to pass beyond 
a semi-barbaric phase of thought, spending their energies in the 
construction of symbols and idols, and perpetually involved in 
a stupid round of undecipherable mysteries. 

L. P. GRATACAP. 
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LIFE AMONG THE MANDANS AND GROS VENTRES 
EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 










AS DESCRIBED BY APARTNER OF THE NORTH WEST COMPANY. 





The Mandans were unknown to white men, until they were 
visited by the Sons of Sieur Veranderie, who reached the Mis- 
souri, by way of the Mouse river, and, in January, 1743, discov- 
ered the Rocky mountains. The Jesuit Coquard, who had 
accompanied the Veranderies in some of their expeditions, writes 
that they first met the Mantanes, and next the Brochets. After 
these, were the Gros Ventres, the Crows, the Flat Heads, the 
Black Feet and Dog Feet, wh? were established on the Missouri, 
even up to the Falls, and about thirty leagues beyond they 
found a narrow pass in the mountains. 

After the organization of the North-west Company of Mon- 
treal, English traders came from the Assinaboine river, to trade 
with the tribes of the Missouri. The compiler of this article 
has in his possession a copy of the unpublished journal of Alex- 
ander Henry, a partner of the North-west Company, which 
contains the following account of what he knows of the condi- 
tion,position and customs of the Mandans at the beginning of 
the present century, and extracts from which are worthy of 
preservation for the use of the er and ethnologist. 

On the 7th of July, 1806, Henry left the post of the North- 
west Company at the junction of the Pembina with the Red 
River of the North, and on the 12th he arrived at the estab- 
lishments of Riviere la Souris (Mouse river), on the south side 
of the Assinaboine river. A Hudson Bay Company post was. 
on the north side, where a North-west Company post was once 
situated. He found the Hudson Bay Company’s people ver 
busy in making hair lines which are used to fetter horses. He 
writes: “ The hair which they commonly make use of, is that 
which the buffalo has between the horns, which is sometimes 
upward of a foot long. They also make use of the horse hair 
for that purpose, which is much stronger.” 

The post near the Mouse River of the North West Company 
was iu charge of F. A. LaRocque. On Monday the 14th of 
July the expedition left for the Missouri, consisting of Henry, 
Allan McDonald, T. Viandria, Joseph Du Charme, and Hugh 
McCracken, * the guide an old Irishman who had once 
been a soldier in the British artillery. McCracken was the per- 



































* Lewis and Clarke found McCracken in 1804 at the Mandan Village where they 
wintered. In an account of their expedition published in Harper's Family Library, 
vol. 1, page 125, under date of November 1, 1804, is the following: ‘‘ Mr. McCracken 
the trader whom we found here set out to-day on his return to the British fort and 
factory on the Assiniboin River, about one hundred and fifty miles from this place.” 
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son who Lewis and Clarke found in October, 1804, trading among 
the Indians. On the roth Henry and party came in sight of 
the Missouri. He writes in his Journal: “ Descending the high 
banks we came to the river Bourbeuse [Bourbeux, Moiy. We 
had much difficulty in crossing: on both sides nothing but soft 
clay, into which our horses sunk almost up to their ears. 
Having got through we washed and cleaned them, and our- 
selves in the Missouri * * * At 2 o’clock we saddled and 
roceeded on passing near to the water side. At the foot of the 
ge de Serpent isa bank upon the north side of the Missouri, 
about three hundred feet high; the side fronting the river is 
very steep and barren composed of gravel intermixed with a 
quantity of flat decayed stones of bluish and iron color with 
some streaks.” 

A short distance from the foot of the hill wasa Gros Ventres 
winter village, and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon they arrived 
opposite the mouth of the Knife River, on the bank of which a 
mile from the Missouri, was a.so a village of Gros Ventres. 
Riding down on the north bank of the Missouri, a distance of 
five miles, to a Mandan village, “we passed,” writes Henry, 
“through one of their old villages that was abandoned a few 
years ago; they have now built about a mile lower down the 
river. Near this deserted village we saw great numbers of the 
dead exposed upon stages about eight feet from the ground. 
The envelopes or coverings are generally of dressed leathe- 
and parchments, many of which were still good, whilr 
others were decayed, and nothing but the bones appeared. e 
* * We now met a Mandan who was well armed, he ac* 
companied a party of women that were hoeing corn, and he 
served as their guard. On perceiving us, he instantly came up 
and shook hands with us and expressed himself by signs that 
we should put up at his village. We saw numbers of women 
and children at work in the corn field. 

Just before we entered the village we were met by the chief 
of the place, Chat Noir * [Black Cat] and a number of the na- 
tives. Every one of them were shaking hands with us, and 
bid us welcome. The chief then conducted us to one of his 
huts, appropriated for the reception of the strangers. He has 
another, in which the principal friends of his family resides. He 
keeps one of his wives, in the one we were in, to attend upon 
his guests, cook, bring water, etc., and to serve as a bed fellow 
if required. 

In a moment, the whole village flocked around us, and all 
were curious to see what articles we had brought to trade, and 
they were neither trcublesome, nor impertinent. Having un- 
saddled our horses, and taken our bagguge into the hut, the 





* Lewis and Clarke made Poscopseah or Black Cat, the first chief of the village, 
and the grand chief of the whole Mandan nation. 
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chief gave our horses in charge of a young man, and told us 
we need not be uneasy as there woul be good care taken of 
them. 

On going into the hut, we found buffalo hides spread on the 
ground, before the fire, for us to sit upon, and soon after we 
were presente.! with two large dishes of boiled corn and beans, 
after which they gave us another large dish of boiled dried 
meat, but very few of us could eat of it, as it had too strong a 
taste and smell. 

After some other details which we omit, Harvey writes that 
when night came: “One young man brought in our horses, 
and put them in the same hut along with us, upon the right 
hand, on entering, and ourselves upon the left; a space was en- 
closed with a railing to keep them within bounds. This cus- 
tom causes their habitations to have a very disagreeable and 
offensive sme!]. This precaution of theirs is to keep the horses 
from being stolen by the Assiniboines, or other enemies, who 
are frequently lurking about the village. 

“ Towards evening, having gone down to the river side, I 
observed the custom of washing themselves in the Missouri. 
Both men and women make ita rule, every morning and even- 
ing, to go down to the river, and wash ‘for some time;the men 
make use of the clay to wash their hair, which answers the 


purpose of soap to take out the white and red earth with which’ 
they daub it, after having washed. aren | in the female sex 


appears to be a virtue they are unacquainted with. They wear 
a kind of leather shift which reaches down to the calves of their 
legs. This they slip off some distance from the shore, and walk 
very deliberately into the water entirely naked, in the presence 
of old and young who seem not to pay any attention to them. 

y * - s he men make use of 
no other covering, in the summer season, than these buffalo 
robes, and even these are seldom worn within doors, and only 
thrown on when they go out to visit or walk about the village. 
Both sexes sleep naked. Their beds are raised about two feet 
from the ground, and hung around with dressed skins. In sum- 
mer they seldom use any coverings at night, but lay like so’ 
many brutes.” ° ad =f * Mr. Hen 
gives a description of their lascivious dances which is too indeli- 
cate to publish. He writes under date of: 

“ Sunday, July 20th. At daybreak we were all up, and I 
took a walk down to the river, where I observed the same cer- 
emony Of washing as last evening, with as little reserve as 
before. Our host on our return presented us with some dried 
meat, and soon after a dish of corn and beans, but as it is not 
seasoned with any kind of grease or fat, after the first meal it 
has a very insipid taste. The corn is generally pounded or 
bruised in a wooden mortar, which is fixed fast and firm in the 
ground, in one corner of the hut, and this is the first work per- 
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formed by the women in the morning. Their sweet corn and 
beans are boiled whole ; they make use of large earthen pots 
of their own manufacture, made of black clay, of which they 
have plenty near their villages. They make them of different 
sizes, from five gallons to a quart. In these vessels is never 
anything of a greasy nature. * * * * * ‘The bottoms of 
the pots are of an oblong shape; it therefore requires much 
care to keep them from upsetting, for which purpose when they 
are put to the fire a hole is made in the ashes to secure and 
prop them erect, and when taken away they are placed upon a 
sort of mat made of the fibers of the bois blanc; these coils or 
rugs are made of different sizes, according to the dimensions 
of the several pots, which keeps them firm and secure. Some 
of these pots are provided with two cones, or handles. * * 

Baptiste La France made his appearance here. This man 
had left the Prairie la Souris [Mouse River] with a small assort- 
ment of goods for the purpose of trading, equipped by the Hudson 
Bay Company. He now resides upon the south side of the river, 
atthe great Mandane village,* and hearing cf the arrival of white 
people, he came over to us. He now informed the chief, Black 
Cat, who his guests were and the cause of our visit, which was 
mere curiosity. [The chief] instantly retired to his family hut 
and brought out his flag, which was given him in 1804-5; they 
alsogave him a silver medal, and the same articles were also 
given to the principal chief of each of the other villages, also 
several very useful utensils were left-amongst them.+ I saw 
the} remains of an excellent large corn mill, which the foolish - 
fellows had demolished on purpose to barb their arrows; the 
largest piece of it which they could not break nor work up into 
any weapon they have now fixed to a wooden handle, and make 
use of it to pound marrow bones, to make grease.” 

We were now desirous of crossing the river, therefore sent 
off La France to engage people of the opposite village to come 
over forus. * . Kg 63 : * We were now 
informed that eight canoes were in waiting for us, from the op- 
posite side, and the same number of young men had come over 
to assist in crossing our horses. * . ‘ * On our 
going over to the war side we found the chief of the Great 
Mandan village, Le Gros Blanc. He was waiting with his own 
canoe to ferry over Mr. Chaboillez and me. He appeared very 





tTo each chief, Lewis and Clarke presented a medal, a flag, and a uniform coat. 
In the narrative of the expedition is the following sentence: ‘A variety of other 
presents were distributed, but none seemed to give them more satisfaction than the 
iron corn mill, which we gave to the Mandans.” 


+The Mandans, about 1760, were settled on the banks of the Missouri, eighty miles 
below, seven villages on the west and two on the east side of the river. The two 
villages were reduced by small-pox, and moved up the river and settled a, a. 
near the Receivers, and afterwards the people of the other village joined them. In 
1796 they were in two villages at the pcints where Henry found them, on opposite 
sides of Missouri, about three miles apart. 
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attentive and polite in conveying our baggage on board. We 
now perceived another American flag flying in the village onthe 
south side of the river, while that of the Black Cat was still dis- 
played over the hut we had occupied. Our conductor now in- 
formed us the flag we saw in the opposite village was his prop- 
erty, and had been hoisted by his orders over his own hut, where 
he begged we would take up our lodgings. The young men, I 
observed were very prompt in getting our horses over. They 
fastened a line to the horse’s mouth, the end of which one of 
them takes in his teeth, and swims on ahead, while others swim 
along on each side, and in the rear, draws the horse on very ex- 
peditiously. They swim remarkably swift, and notwithstanding 
the Missouri at this place is half a mile wide, and the current 
very strong, they drift down but avery considerable distance 
before they land. 

Their canoes are of very singular construction and a stranger 
would scarcely dare venture his life in them to cross such a deep 
and rapid stream. They are of a circular form; the timbers are 
nothing but a few bent willows of about three inches in circum- 
ference, over which is stretched a raw buffalo hide, with the 
hair inside, and sewed first to the gunwales which are generally 
of a willow, about two inches in diameter. I was really sur- 
prised to see the great weight that one of those slender vessels 
would carry. We embarked, bagyage, saddles, etc., weighing 
at least 200 pounds, Mr. Chaboillez and myself, and our ferryman, 
who was a remarkably stout fellow. Our canoe or dish would 
have supported at least 100 pounds more. What they make 
use of, in lieu of a paddle, is a pole about five feet long, split at 
one end so as to admit of a piece of board, about two Ret long, 
and half a foot broad, which is lashed to the pole and forms a 
kind of cross, and as there is but one made use of for each 
canoe, and he that paddles pulls directly for the opposite shore, 
every stroke he gives turns his dish almost entirely around; 
when, to preserve his position and place him fronting his in- 
tended, route he must give a stroke upon the other hand which 
brings him up again, and so on until he gets over the river, 
which, however, is net accomplished until they have drifted 
down nearly a mile. 

Some of them, I observed, were more expert than others in 
managing their dishes, and did not drift more than a quarter of 
a mile. But as these vessels are very light they have the pre- 
caution to carry them upon their heads, or slung upon their 
backs to a considerable distance higher up the river, than where 
they wish to land. When we were on the water our conductor 
repeatedly made signs to us to salute the flag, by firing our 
guns, but we did not think proper to comply with his wishes or 
pretended we did not comprehend him. 

We soon after landed at the village, which is situated upon 
the very edge of the bank. Here we were received by another 
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chief called Le Grand* who insisted upon our taking lodgings 
in his hut, which stood near the edge of the banks. We accord- 
ingly entered it, but soon after we were visited by several other 
principal men, who requested some of us to take up our abode 
in ther huts during our stay among them. La France advised 
us to do so, telling us we would be more at our ease by separ- 
ating than if we remained all in the same hut. Accordingly 
Mr. Chaboillez and his people, consisting of an Indian who was 
his brother-in-law, and Mr. Allen McDonnell, took up their 
lodgings with Hairy Horn, and our guide, Hugh McReacan, 
(Cracken) Straight Horn, myself and my people, T. Viandrie 
and Joseph Du Charme, remained with Le Grand, a very civil 
fellow. This arrangement having been settied and instantly 
put into execution, we were provided with beds, or buffalo hides 
to sit upon. rf ” ° ss We paid a visit to 
Le Gros Blanc, who thought we had somewhat slighted him in 
not taking up our residence in his hut, but kept the flag flying 
in honor of our arrival until sunset. We made amends as far 
as our circumstances would permit, and presented him with 
some tobacco, ammunition, etc.,as a remuneration for his trouble 
in assisting us over. He was perfectly satisfied, and appeared 
highly pleased with the presents. 

We found in this village a Canadian by the name of Jussaume,+ 
who accompanied Captains Lewis and Clarke to Washington 
on their return from their voyage of discoveries to the Pacific 
Ocean as interpreter to the Mandan chief, Le Gros Blanc. 
This man has been a resident among the Indians for upwards of 
fifteen years. He speaks their language tolerably well, has a 
wife and family who live and dress in the same manner as the 
natives. As for himself, he still retains the outward appear- 
ance of a Christian, and his principles as far as I could observe, 
are much worse than those of a Mandane. He is possessed of 
every superstition natural to these people. nor is he different in 
performing every mean, dirty trick which they have acquired 
from their intercourse with a set of worthless scoundrels accus- 
tomed to visit these parts, some for the purpose of trade, and 
others, to save themselves from justice and the laws of their 
country, that would not fail'to punish them for their, numerous 


offenses.” Epwarop D. NEILL. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





“Le Gros Blanc, or Big White, called by the Indians Shahaka was the first chief of 
this village and was recognized by Lewis and Clark and presented with a medal. 
Ohheenaw, Le Grant, or Big Man was much esteemed in the tribe. He was a Chey- 
enne taken prisoner, and then adopted by the Mandans. 


+ In the narrative of Lewis and Clarke his name ‘is spelled Jesseaume, and on the 
27th of October, 1805, was engaged as interpreter, and with :the expedition went 
to the Pacific Ocean, accompanied by his Indian wife and babe. On the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1806, soon after Henry’s departure, Lewis and Claike returned to the Mandan 
village, and Le Gros Black, Big ite, with his wife and son and Jessaume, the 
next day accompanied the military expedition to St. Louis, and from thence they 
went to Washington and were presented to President Jefferson. 
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BIRD EFFIGIES. 






The study of bird effigies is one of great interest. It brings : 
us into the haunts of nature, and presents to us a very interesting 
class of works. These effigies are close imitations of nature, 
and are often excellent works of art. They have also great 
significance, and should be studied with this point in view. 
There are four questions which arise in connection with the 
study of birds. 1st. ‘heir shapes and attitudes. 2d. Their habits 
and haunts. 3d. Their character, disposition and spirit or n»ture. 
4th. The proper method of classifying them. These questions 
are interesting in connection with the bird effigies, for they bring 
up the question whether there is any correspondence in the 
effigies to the birds, in these particulars. In reference to this we 
are free to say that bird life is very plainly exhibited. It would 
seem that the builders of the mounds were well acquainted 
with the habits and peculiarities of the birds and other animals, 
and that they had great skill in exhibiting those habits in the 
mounds. We do not say that the mound builders were confined 
to this imitative purpose, for there seems to be in many of the 
effigies a secondary purpose, as if a religious motive ruled in 
the erection of them, but if any such motive did obtain, it is 
evident that it only intensified their imitative art, and carried 
their skill from the depicting of the shapes of the birds into a 
subtle representation of the spirit and real character of the 
birds. It is singular how skillful they were in representing the 
attitudes of the birds. This skill was exercised upon mere heaps 
of earth, but they had the faculty of moulding them into’ such 
a shape as to tell a story which any attentive observer may read. 
I. The Shapes and Altitudes of the Birds. These are repre- 
sented by the effigies, and enable us to distinguish the birds from 
all other creatures. It is important that we study the shapes and 
attitudes, for many mistakes have been made for the want of a 
proper understanding of them. We have seen that there are 
several classes of effigies, and that the distinguishing features of 
the animals are represented by the mounds, two projections 
upon one side of a central figure being always indicative of the 
land animals, the two projections upon two sides of a central 
figure being indicative of the amphibious creatures. We are 
to notice that the birds are distinguished by a single projection 
upon each side of a central figure, and that birds are uniformly 
represented in this way. A fourth class of effigies may be dis- 
tinguished by having a single projection on one side; this class 
represents not animals, but implements, such as battle axes 
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and war clubs. A fifth class is distinguished by having no projec- 
tion whatever. These are the fishes and reptiles which are known 
to have neither legs nor wings. We have already called atten- 
tion to:these distinguishing marks, but so many mistakes have 
been made that we need to be careful in our analysis of the 
effigies. (1) We cherefore call attention again tothe four classes 
of effigies. 


Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 


The elk, the bird, the turtle, the fish, and war club, are 
here placed side by side. (See figs. 41-42-43-44-45.) The elk 
is taken trom a group at Honey Creek. The bird from a group 
on the’ Wisconsin River. The fish and the war club from a 
group at Mayville. It is noticeable that many of the groups 
have all four classes of animals associated. This group at May- 
ville has three land animals, the coon, panther, and wolf, one 


— cee 
Fig. 43. Ss — ee ic. a4. 


bird effigy, one fish, and one implement, the war club, but no 
amphibious creature represented. At I.ake Koshkonong, there 
are, however, several groups which contain all of the classes or 
animals in close proximity. Here in one ‘group inay be seen 
the panther, the turtle and the fish, no bird. In another 
group may be seen the panther, the turtle, the duck and the fish, 


| 


Fig. 45. 


but no war club. In another, a lizard, muskrat and turtle 
represent the second class, the eagle, hawk, bittern, the 
third class, the fish, the fourth, but no land animal and 
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no implement. (See figs. 10 and 15, Vol. VI, No. 1, 
Diagram 3, page 186.) In the mounds at Lake Monona, 
the bear, turtle, bird, fish and craw fish and war club, are in 
one group. In another there are turtles, birds ot different kinds, 
fishes, but no land animals and no implements. At Lake Hori- 
con there are foxes, squirrels and wolves to represent land ani- 
mals, turtles to represent the amphibious creatures, wild geese 
and ducks to represent birds, and fishes to represent water animals, 
war clubs and composit mounds. There is a locality which has 
been described by Dr. Lapham, where a large number of ridges 
" are placed in such a shape as to forma square inclosure. Here 
img the only effigy is a war club, several shapes and kinds, how- 
. ever, being seen. Onthe Milwaukee River lays a group where 
the turtle, the wild goose, the crane, a serpent and a war club 
are all associated, but no land animals present. (See Lapham’s 
antiquities, Plate X.) 

At Pewaukee there are ten turtles and only one land anizal, 

and that in an excavation or intaglio effigy rather than in an 
elevated mound. At Indian Prairie there are four intaglio 
panthers and two birds, but no turtles, fishes or war clubs. At 
Honey Creek there are birds and buffalo. At Lake Winnebago 
there are coons and squirrels, turtles, eagles, war clubs and 
fishes, but no composit mounds. At Great Bend there are 
panthers and turtles and birds, but no war clubs. Occasionally 
tadpoles and serpents are seen among the mounds. 
a (2) It is noticeable that in the effigies of birds the wings 
ee are distinctive of the genus or order, but that the bodies 
or beaks are distinctive of the species. The birds are recog- 
nized. by the wings, but are distinguished from one another 
by other parts of the body. There are a few effigies of birds 
i where the wings are not represented, the shape of the body 
oa and bill being the only indication that a bird wasintended.- The 
most noticeable effigy is that of the woodcock at Lake Kosh- 
konong. (See Diagram 3.) This is an exceptional case. Ifthe 
reader will take the pains to look cver the diagrams, he will 
notice how uniform the representations of the birds are. It seems 
as though this method of portraying them had become conven- 
tional. 

(3) Wenext call attention to the different attitudes of the birds. 
Four shapes may be recognized in the effigies, (first) where the 
wing is in a straight line forming a long ridge at right angles 
to the body; (second) where the wings are partially bent, the 
ridge frequently being of great length, but bent at such points 
as to properly represent the proportions of the wings; (third) 
where the wings are bent at right angles; a (fourth) shape is 
where the wings are curved like ascythe. Here the proportions 
are also observed, the length of the wing compared with the 
body being indicative of the species. Itis a question whether the 
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species can always be recognized by the wings alone, but there 
are many cases where the wings make that attitude of the bird. 
The eagle has generally three attitudes; one where the wings are 
extended in a straight line; the other where the wings are par- 
tially bent; and the third where the wings are at right angles. 
Eagles are generally recognized by the wings as well as the 
beak, as the attitudes are represented in a very lifelike manner. 
The hawk belongs to the same order and resembles the 
eagle. It is, however, oftener represented with the wings bent, 
and may be recognized by the angular shape of the effigy. The 
difference between the hawks and eagles may be seen by com- 
paring the figures, The hawk has frequently a forked tail, but 
the eagle never has. A good illustration of the shape of the 
wings may be seenin a groupat Lake Monona, 


_ ~>r 


LAKE _©2z 
Fig. 46. Bird Effigies at Lake Monona. 


The eagle is here represented as having its wings extended, 
the hawks have their wings bent at right angles ; the wild geese 
have their wings curved; the pigeons have their wings oblique 
to the body, and one figure has one wing protruding forward. The 
figure illustrates not only the different attitudes of the birds, but 
also how the birds differ from one another in their shapes. 
Some of the same birds are represented on a large scale in the 
figures which follow, and from these their shapes may also be 
studied. 

3 
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(4) The distinguishing marks of the effigies which rep- 
resent the species of the birds will next be given. These 
are seen in the beaks and bodies. We shall illustrate this 
point by figures, taking some of the illustrations from the 
groups already described but representing the birds as de- 
tached from the groups. We shall also mention the individual 
species, and call attention to the shapes of the effigies as por- 
traying the species. We shall not undertake to describe all of 
the species, but take the more prominent kinds as typical. The 
wild goose is the first which we shall notice Wild geese 
are frequently represented & 
in the effigies. We have = 
seen effigies of them at = 
Lake Monona, at May- 
ville, near Sauk Prairie, on 
the Wisconsin river, at 
Honey Creek, and many 
other localities. It is & 
well known that the wild = I 
\ § 























goose has a very long neck 
and a short body. Wild 
geese are always repre- 
; sented in this manner. A 

figure is given here repre- 
senting a part of the group 
seen at Lake Horicon. 
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Fig. 48—Ducks at Lake Koshkonong. 
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The Duck — It is well known that the duck, on the other 
hand, has a short neck and a thick, strong wing. A figure is 
given to illustrate. (See Fig. 48.) This represents a group at . 
Lake Koshkonong. There are in one group two birds. These 
have short, curved wings, sharp beaks and round, plump bodies, 
probably intended to represent different kinds of ducks, the 
mallard and blue duck, birds which are common in this region 
at the present time.* These two birds are attended by long, 
tapering mounds, which were intended for fishes, though the 
shape of the fish is lacking. 
The Swallow is a bird distinguished for having peculiarly 
sharp wings. This swallow is seen at Lake Koshkonong, asso- 
ciated with a group with two pigeons and a turtle. 
The swallow resembles the night-hawk, and we are in this 
case at a loss to say whether it is the swallow or night-hawk 
which is here represented. 
The Owl isa bird which is easily recognized by it horns. 
The effigy of a horned owl was 
seen by Mr. S. Taylor, in 
Grant county, Sec. 16, T. 8, R.1, 
W. The owl has a large, thick 
‘ body, short bill, and is peculiarly 
heavy across the shoulders. The 
effigies all have these characteris- 
Fig. 49. tics. (See Fig. 49.) 

The Pravrie Hen is also frequent- 
ly represented in effigy; this is com- 
mon on the prairies and the effigy of 
it is oftener seer near prairies than 
anywhere else. One such effigy Fig. 50. 
may be seen at Waukesha. It is called by Dr. Lapham the 
cross. Several effigies of prairie chickens may be seen at 
Crawfordsville. Here the effigy is associated with panthers and 
turtles, but is called by Dr. Lapham, the dragon. In both cases 

the bird is seen in the attitude of flight, its wings extended ina 
stiaight line, an attitude which is very common with the prairie 
chicken. The wings are wide the body thick, the tail round 
and the head short. Bt oe 

The Pigeon is frequently represented in effigy. This bird At 
has a pointed tail and is represented with wings at right angles a 
or partially extended, and is easily recognized by the shape and 
attitude. Several pigeons have been described by Dr. Lap- 
ham, as situated at Maus Mills on the Lemonwier river. 

The Hawk isa bird which has marked characteristics, but 
always has in the effigies a sharp bill, a flat head, long, pointed 
wings and may be easily distinguished fromall other birds except , 
the eagle. The eagle belongs to the same family in order 











*See Fig. 15, first paper. 
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and asa result the two effigies are more likely to be confounded. 
We give a figure representing hawk effigies, (See Fig. 57,) 
taken from the group at Honey Creck. KWo 
The hawks were there associated with 
buffaloes and are plainly recognized in the 
group. There are many other effigies of \ 

irds but we have not space to describe 
them all. 

The proportion between the wings and 
body is generally indicative of the species. 
It is remarkable how accurately the pro- 
portions were observed. It would seem 
almost as if measurements had been made, 
and that effigies were erected from a scale 
of inches. Occasionally, however, the 
wings and bodies are erected dispropor- 
tionately. This, however, was for a pur- 
pose. There are localities where the wings 
of birds serve for defense, and in such 
places the wings were extended in order 
to protect the greater area. One such 
case may be seen in Mills Woods. See 
Fig. 46. Here one of the wings of the 
bird are stretched out nearly 600 feet. 
At Muscoda, there is a bird effigy which 
extends over 1,000 feet. In many other 
localities the same features may be |. i 
observed. Fig. 51. See Fig. 3 

: a page 10; also LAPHAM’S 

(5.) We are to consider one more point. Antiq., Plate II. 

We refer now to the bird effigies, which have been mistaken 
for crosses, dragons and man mounds. 

We have been particular in giving the peculiarities of the 
birds because no class of effigies has been so misinterpreted as 
this. The opinion seems to prevail that there are effigies of 
crosses, dragons, bows and arrows and other figures, which are 
peculiar to both civilized and uncivilized races. It does not 
seem probable that the cross would be represented among the 
animal effigies of Wisconsin, but all the writers upon Emblem- 
atic Mounds have spoken of crosses in great numbers, and the 
mistake seems to be repeated continually. A writer who has 
just prepared some articles on prehistoric man, has kept up the 
delusion, and speaks of the crosses and dragons. We maintain 
that in every case where these writers have recognized the cross 
is where the bird is the effigy intended. We call special attention 
to this point. It seems singular that such mistakes should 

have been made, but it is owing to the fact that the shapes of 
the effigies were not analyzed and compared with the shapes 
of the birds with sufficient care. If we observe the peculiarities 
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of the birds in studying the effigies we shall be saved many 
mistakes. 

(1) The Cross.—-Dr. Lapham, in his work which we have so often 
quoted, has represented that there were crosses and dragons and 
many human effigies among the emblematic mounds. It is notice- 
able that nearly every cross which he has described may be, when 
studied according to this rule, identified as a bird. The same is 
true of the so-called dragons, and even in most of the speci- 
mens of human effigies; for these, when resolved into their proper 
elements and analyzed carefully, have all proved to be birds. 
Perhaps it should be said that the wings of birds do have some 
resemblance to the arms of a cross, and occasionally the dra- 
gons and birds have resemblances to the upright parts, but the 
variations are very great. ‘This, however, reveals to us the 
reason why Dr. Lapham has given such a variety to his so- 
called crosses, and why he has called 
some of the effigies crosses and some 
dragons. It appears that there are 
scarcely two crosses alike. Some- 
times they are represented with long 
upright bars and sometimes short 
standards. The cross bar is some- 
times straight and sometimes curved ; 
again it is placed at an oblique angle, 
and at times exceeds in length the 
standard. 

Ther eare so-called crosses which 
have large full heads aud a long taper- 
ing foot; sometimes the head and 
foot and the cross bars and the arms 
are of equal length, axd in fact in 
nearly every shape. Fig. 52. Crosses on the Milwaukee 

The first place where Dr. Lapham River. 
thought he recognized the cross, was 
near the Milwaukee river. Here are 
two effigies of birds, probably wild 
geese. They are situated on the sum- 
mit of a hill, and are associated with a number of intaglio effi- 
gies representing panthers. The group was intended, in our 
opinion, to represent the animals which were commion in the 
vicinity, and no idea of the cross ever entered the head of the 
builders of the effigies. The use of the intaglios or excavated 
effigies was probably as a hiding place for hunters. The high 
mound was used as an observatory and the bird effigies either 
as screens or as outlooks. The locality was formerly surrounded 
by a dense forest and the birds and beasts represented were 
such as were common among the forests. 
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A second locality where birds have 
been taken for crosses was also near the 
Milwaukee river. (See Fig. 53.) Mr. 

L. L. Sweet has surveyed the group, and 

says, “The largest cruciform fignre is 185 

feet in length of trunk, the head 24 feet 

long; the arms 72 feet each; the height at 

the head, three feet 10 inches; at the cen- 

ter, 4 feet 6 inches. The shaft gradually 

diminishes to a point at the end; the ap- 

pearance is that of a cross sunk in light 

earth in which the extremity is still buried 

beneath the surface. Two round mounds 

near the foot of this cross are each three 

feet high, and 20 and 22 feet in diam- 

eter. A third effigy was discovered by Fig. 53- 

Dr. Lapham, near Ft. Atkinson, closely associated with an in- 
taglio effigy, and is compared to others situated at Waukesha 
and Crawfordsville. In this case, however, the bird represented 
resembles the prairie chicken, as the body is short and thick, and 
the arms much longer than the body. (See Fig. 50.) Another 
effigy (bird or cross), 52 feet in length of body, and 117 feet in 
extent of wings, was seen by Dr. Lapham, near Jefferson. The 
cross at Merton, Dr. Lapham says has the following dimen- 
sions, the length of each arm (or wing), 160 feet; length of the 
head, (upper part) (body), 51 feet, foot(neck), 175 feet and at 
the lower part an expansion. The author does not say what 
this expansion is intended for. The fifth cross is one with ob- 
lique arms. It was described by Dr. Lapham as situated near 
Fox Lake. He says, “ On the west side of the stream is an ex- 
tensive group, containing a “ cross,” oblong and circular mounds, 
one of the bird form, and two that were perhaps intended to 
represent the elk. Among the figures was a “cross,” the arms 
of which were od/igue, and one effigy forming a tangent to the 
cross, its outline resembling a war club.” This group has now 
disappeared, but judging from the figure we should call the cross 
a bird and the “ elks ” rabbits. 

“There are sixteen mounds in cruciform variety at Horicon. 
They are not placed in any uniform direction, some having 
their heads turned toward the north and some toward the 
south. The form seen is exactly 
the same as that seen on the Mil- 4 : 
waukee river. Of the mounds * 
found in this locality, Dr. Lapham . 
says, they are the most extended & 
and varied groups of ancient works, 
and the most complicated and intri- 
cate. They occupy the high bank 
of the river on both sides. Immedi- & 
ately above, the river expands into _—‘Fig 54. Cross at Horicon. 
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a broad and shallow lake, extending twelve miles with a breadth 
of five miles. Immense numbers of fish and water fowls are to 
be found there. One of the crosses has the arms extended 
quite athwart the top of the ridge which is here flanked 
by the river and on the other side by an_ extensive 
marsh; near this cross are two large mounds twelve feet 
high and sixty-five feet m diameter. Near the cross which 
is given in figure 54, is a large conical mound and 
long mound, which regularly tapers for the distance of five 
hundred and seventy feet. This mound runs parallel with the 
line of the bluff; the cross is at right angles. The location of 
the crosses near this lake and near the effigies of foxes, squir- 
rels and turtles, would lead to the opinion that the effigies were 
those of wild geese and not intended for crosses. At this place 
there are two composit mounds, one of them on the east side of 
the river and one on the west side. The composit mounds are 
the central objects in both groups; the whole arrangement of 
the effigies, burial mounds and composit mounds, would indicate 
that the locality was used asa village site, and that the effigies 
were placed on the edge of the bluff for the purpose of defense 

The cross has no significance in such a locality, but the wild goose 
has. Another locality, supposed by Dr. Lapham tocontain crosses 
is in the vicinity of Mayville; one group comprises thirty-five 
mounds in various forms, and occupies a nearly level strip be- 
tween the base of a large ridge and brook. “We found 
here,” Dr. Lapham says, “ one of the largest and most regular 
turtle mounds three or four quadrupeds. The two crosses are 
directed toward the northeast, while the most of the other 
forms are in an opposite airection. Their arms are seldom 
at right angles with the body, nor are the two parts of the 
body or trunk in the same line; the head is always largest, 
highest, and rectangular in form.” Dr. Lapham also says: 
“If these crosses are to be deemed evidence of the former 
existence of christianity on this continent, as some have in- 
ferred, we may with almost equal propriety assert that Mo- 
hamedanism was associated with it, and as proof refer to the 
mound or ridge here presented in the form of a cresent.” 
We suggest that the mound called a cresent was the effigy of a 
duck, and that the mound called a cross was the effigy of a wild 
goose, for the description corresponds better with the ordinary 
effigies of that bird as seen in other localities. An- 
other cross, “as usual, with a direction opposite to that of 
other figures,” is described as situated a little south of Mayville, 
on Section 26, “Here is a group of three mounds, of which 
the central one is doubtless intended to represent the trunk and 
arms of the human body.” Here the author has mistaken the ef- 
figy of a pigeon whose head is so short as to be hardly visible 
for that of a headless man and the effigy of a wild goose for a 
cross, but recognizes the fourth figure as the effigy of an animal. 
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The absurdity of such comparisons is too plain to be refuted. 
“ At Lake Winnebago,” Dr. — says “ js a ‘cross,’ some- 
times ‘called a man,’ but it wants the legs and the contraction of 
the neck seen in the mounds of human form.” 

[2.] Zhe Man Mounds.— There are many human effigies 
among tlie mounds, but, many of the so-called man mounds are 
nothing more or less than bird effigies. We propose to review 
Dr. Lapham’s list of man mounds to show that in. nearly every 
case he has mistaken a bird effigy and called ita man. The 
two efligies just referred to, are cases in point. There are other 
bird effigies which have some resemblance to the human figure; 
two such birds may be seen on the brow of the bluff near 
Honey Creek Mills. They are hawks rather than human effi- 
gies. See figure. 

“ The human figure with its gigantic mounds having a stretch 
of 288 feet,” also described by Dr. Lapham as situated in Town 
8, Range 4. is but a bird effigy. This figure stands by itself in 
a valley or pass between two of the high sandstone bluffs, one 
of which rises immediately above the head. From the site of 
this remarkable and lonely structure, the road leaves the valley 
of the Wisconsin. The figure here represented as the man 
mound has a head which bears a slight resemblance to the hu- 
man head, but has no legs, the only point of resemblance to the 
-Ahuman effigy is in the arms, which are said to extend to a pro- 
digious length.* It is evident that the effigy is a bird placed 
in the pass as a guard for protection as the bird effigies at Honey 
Creek Mills are placed on the summit of a bluff to protect a 
similar pass. 

Another human efligy, though very deficient in the propor- 
tional length of the arms and legs, is depicted on the same 
plate with the above. There is said to be a companion mound 
similar to it, and the two are supposed to represent a male and 
female. These figures have no resemblance to human effigies. 
Dr. Lapham says: “It is to be observed that the difference 
between the mounds evidently birds, and those resembling the 
human form is but slight, so that it is sometimes not easy to 
decide which was meant by the ancient artists.” The distinction 
between bird effigies and man mounds may be traced, if it is 
remembered, that the proportions between the arms and legs and 
body of the human being are generally closely ohserved in the 
man mounds. The arms are also blunt at the end, the head is 
generally well formed. 

[3] Zhe Bow and Arrow—There are effigies which have been 
taken for figures of the bow and arrow. One such is described 
by Dr. Laphamas situated on the Kickapoo river. It is a part 
of the group already described as a game drive, and forms the 





*See page 68, plate XLII; also XLII, No. 2. 
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end of the drive, which is nearest the pass in the bluff. It is 
attended by long mounds, which run parallel to it. See Fig. 
55. The so-called bow 

forms a_ right angle 

with the other mounds, 

the arrow running par- 

\ allel withthem. Inour 

opinion, it represents 

the crane rather than the 
bow and arrow. The 
crane has an extremely 
long neck, a small body, 
} and very long, crooked 


wings. The writer has 
seen effigies of the crane 
at Lake Monona and 
Lake Koshkonong. In 
one case he saw the ef- 
figy of the crane and during the same day the live bird. It wasa 
striking coincidence, and the resemblance between the effigy and 
the bird was noticed at once. The recurved shape of the wings 
of this bird makes it resemble a bow. ‘rhe long, tapering form 
of the neck of the bird gives it aresemblance tothe arrow. The 
whooping crane has a neck similar to this, and when in flight 
has wings which are curved in the same manner. The effigy was 
intended in our opinion, to represent the crane, though there is 
some plausibility in the idea that it represented the bow and 
arrow. An effigy similar tothis has been seen by the writer, on 
the bank of Lake Monona, near the Shooting Park. 

[4.] Zhe spear or arrow point. Aneffigy of a bird formerl 
existed near Prairie du Chien. [Sec. 4, T. 8, R. 4 E.] This is » 
regarded by Dr. Lapham asa barbed spear or arrow point. 
It is, however, a bird effigy intended to represent the night-hawk. 
The wings and*tail are both pointed, but the body and wing 
feathers are wedge shaped as is the case with some kinds of 
birds. [t is the only case where any effigy resembling a spear 
head has been seen. 

II]. The second point to which we would call attention is as to 
the manner of representing the adits ot the birds. 1. It ap- 
pears that the builders of the moufids intended to represent the 
birds as in motion in the air. This is seen, not only in the 
shapes and attitudes of the effigies, but in an indefinable air 
which they carry with them. We have already stated that all 
of the animals are classified according to the elements in which 
they live, the representation of them in the mounds being such 
that the classes can be easily distinguished. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the land animals and the amphibious 
Creatures are represented as having feet, their feet and legs 


Fig. 55. Bow and Arrow. 
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being in the case of the land animals upon one side of the body 
and the others upon two sides. The birds’ feet are never visi- 
ble in the mounds, the wings being the only distinctive mark. 
It seems strange that the wings could express the flight of the 
birds so well, for the earth is a poor material in which to depict 
so frail and so finely wrought a feature as the feathers of a bird. 
It will be noticed, however, that the outlined and general shapes 
of the wings are given with great truthfulness. An illustration 
of the skill of the mound builders may be seen in the celebrated 
eagle at Waukesha. See Fig.56. Here the imitative skill of the artist 
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Fig. 56. Eagle Effigy on Bird Hil\ at Waukesha. 


is beautifully shown. The attitude is interesting as it is the one 
which is natural to the eagle, and shows the shape of the animal 
while in motion. The eagle is evidently flying or soaring in 
the air, but is at a great height as the wings are stretched out 
in a straight line, and the whole attitude expressive of flight. 
The effigy also conveys the idea that the eagle is taking an out- 
ook while preserving its flight as the shape and position of the 
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head is suggestive of this. The bird seems to be in an ‘isolated 
position. it is situated on the side of a hill and seems to be 
guarding a group of effigies consisting of the wolf and several 
conical mounds. It is, however, the only bird effigy in the group. 
The eagle is a bird which is distinguished for its lofty flight and 
for its extensive vision, and here both these peculiarities are 
shown. 

This peculiarity of the birds may be recognized not only 
in the eagle, but in all of the birds. All seem to be in flight and 
the particular method of flight is exhibited by the mounds. 
There are birds which have a very rapid motion. Such birds 
are represented and the motion peculiar to them exhibited by 
the mounds. Other birds have several different styles in flying; 
they soar high above the earth; they dart rapidly through the 
air; they roll and tumble in their flight; they drop upon their 
prey; they arise from their perch, or spring from the water, and 
seem to vary their attitude with every changing motive. These 
are generally birds of prey. It is remarkable how many atti- 
tudes of the birds of prey are represented in the mounds. Any 
one who will examine the effigies and nutice the different atti- 
tudes in which the birds are figured will realize this. There’ are 
many small birds which are seen among the effigies. Such 
birds are oftener represented as rolling and tossing, the pe- 
culiar twist and turn of the wing being exhibited by the shape 
of the mound. The distortion of a bird effigy be- 
comes at times very expressive on this account, as the distor- 
tion represents the motion and attitude of the bird. We call 
attention to a small bird which was surveyed by Mr. Wm. 
H. Canfield, and which is figured by Dr. Lapham *. Here 
the bird is so contorted that every part of the effigy has a sepa- 
rate measure and a shape peculiar to itself. One wing raised, 
and the other dropped at an angle, the head is thrown back, the 
tail is twisted, and the whole figure thrown into shape as if tum- 
bling or rolling in the air rather than flying. Other birds are 
seen in attitudes as of darting rapidly, but this is peculiar in its 
attitude. 

2. The gregarious habits of the birds are represented in the 
effigies. The reader has only to look over the figures to see 
how often the birds are thus represented. In these figures the 
hawks are in flocks, sometimes four effigies of them being seen 
in one group. The ducks are also in flocks, and the peculiar 
social habits of the birds are shown by the effigies, the ducks 
being in close proximity. The wild geese are in flocks also, but 
they pursue their flight either in a line following one another at 
considerable distances or nearly abreast of one another, but form- 
ing the peculiar shape of the drag or letter A. The pigeonsare 














*See Lapham’s Antiquities. Plate XLVIII. 
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also frequently represented in flocks, but they pursue their flight 
in a pell-mell methud, sometimes following one another, some- 
times abreast and sometimes huddled closely together. The 
different birds are represented as associated together, but when 
the attitude is given they are driving or pouncing on one another, 
or driving and be- 

ing driven. One 

needs only to look 

over the figures al- 

ready given to see 

how often the birds 

are thus represent- 

ed. We give a cut 

(Fig. 57) to illus- 

trate the gregari- 

ous habits of the Fig. 57.-— Hawks at Muscoda. 

birds. It is taken from Squier and Davis*. This group was 
first described by Mr. S. Taylor. It was situated in the village of 
Muscoda, but has been obliterated by the growth of the village. 
We quote the language of the author named. “In the group are 
thrée figures in the form of a cross (bird:); in the, center of the 
largest of them is a depression caused by an Indian cache.” 
“‘ The distance from one end of this group to the other, is about 
four hundred and sixty yards. The length across the effigies is 
about two hundred feet.” The birds here are of different kinds, 
a hawk and two birds which are difficult to identify, possibly 
pigeons. The hawk has an erect atitude white the other birds 
are in flight. 

3. Thehabits of the birds as birds of prey and peaceable birds 
are also portrayed by the effigies. It is well known that the song- 
sters are generally peaceable in their habits. The songsters are, 
however, so small that they are not often recognized in the effi- 
gies. The birds which are most easily recognized are the birds 
of prey. These are the hawks, eagles, owls and falcons. Itis re- 
markable that the birds of prey are often associated with other 
animals which prowl after their victims and prey upon the living 
creatures about them, the eagles and hawks being associated 
with foxes and wolves, while the peaceable birds are associated 
with peaceable animals, ducks and cranes with turtles and lizards, 
ets. One group of mounds strikingly illustrates this point. Itisa 
group which was evidently used as a game drive. In this the 
eagles and hawks are associated with foxes, and are evidently 
hovering near a drove of elk, both waiting for their prey, the 
foxes in the attitude of prowling and the birds soaring in the 
air. 





*See Smithsonian — Contributions. Plate 43, No. 1. 
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We give a fig- 

ure to illustrate 
gn this point (Fig. 

58). It repre- 

sents a group 
a | which was sur- 
veyed by Dr. I. 
A. Lapham. It 
is situated on sec- 
tion 18-19, T. 9., 
R. 6. E., near 
Honey Creek 
Mills. The group 
is in a valley, be- 


tween several 
high bluffs, and 
is in just sucha 


position as would 

» be best suited for 
a game drive. 
The elk was 
probably the 
game which was 
abundant in the 2 
region. These = 
bird effigies are ot 
associated with 
the figure of a 
crane, the crane 
forming a por- 
tion of the game 
drive. The birds 
may be recog- 
; nized by their 
Fig. 58. Birds of prey near a game drive, at shapes, the hawk 

4 ; Honey Creek — LAPHAM. having a forked 
tail, the eagle ; 

having a square tail and short neck, but the crane having Se 

a very small body, a long neck and curved wings. These effi- ot 

gies have been misinterpreted by Dr. Lapham, for the hawk is 

said to represent a human effigy and the crane a bow and arrow. 

The same idea of hawks, eagles and other birds of prey being 

associated with game drives may be seen in the group on Kicka- 

poo river.* Here is a small herd of buffaloes. The buffaloes 

seem to be feeding, but the hawks are hovering near as if 
looking for prey among the drove. 


















































*See American Antiquarian. Vol. VI, No. 1, Fig. 3. 
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4. The habits of the birds, as prairie birds, water birds, 
and forest birds, are also depicted. This peculiarity is, 
however, shown by the effigies. It is well known that ducks 
and wild geese prevail among the lakes of Wisconsin. A group 
of effigies may be seen near Lake Wingra, overlooking the marsh 
and lake. There is in the group a wild goose and a duck in 
close proximity, both flying toward the water, and a long, taper- 
ing mound close by. which may represent the fish. The habit 
of these birds is to feed in the marshes. The effigies studied in 
connection with the locality give this idea. There are several 
other effigies in the group, such as an eagle and a swallow, and 
two land animals, all of them arranged on the side hill, parallel 
with the water, giving the idea that they were placed there as 
screens for hunters who were watching for geese and ducks 
which frequented the lake. (See Fig. 12, first paper.) 
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Fig. 59—Water Birds at Lake 
Wingra. 


5. The habits of the birds as conquering and conquered are 
sometimes depicted by the effigies. Inthe group at Muscoda, 
already given, we have the hawk represented as a conqueror , 
over the pigeon. (See Fig. 57.) 

In a group at Koshkonong the duck is chasing the swallow, 
and in other groups hawks and eagles are represented in attitudes 
as if they were chasing other birds, and still other groups, bit- 
terns and cranes and hawks are in flight, but the habits of the 
birds may be recognized in nearly all the groups, and the effi- 
gies become very interesting on this account. We have already 
referred to the association of birds with animals having the same 
character. This is significant, for the habits of the animals 
seem to correspond, the beasts of prey being associated with 
birds of prey ; the conquering animals, such as the panther, be- 
ing associated with the conquering birds; the water animals be- 
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ing associated with water birds (ducks and wild geese), the forest 
animals (wolves and wild cats), with the forest birds (pigeons 
and hawks), the prairie animals (deer and buffalo), with the 
prairie birds. 

The habits of the birds are better represented in the effigies 
than in the cuts, for the effigies seem to have been erected with 
great care, and the more one studies the shapes, the more does 
their meaning come forth. Ifthere is a double meaning, this 
never interferes with that which is perfectly natural. The sym 
bolic is hidden underneath an imitative shape. The great skill was 
exercised in portraying the attitudes of the birds. No ordinary 
person could take the heaps of the earth and mould them into 
shape, so that the elfigies could be understood, but here the very 
character of the birds is exhibited in the shape, so that we read 
the disposition, the habits, and even the particular intent of the 
bitd pictured before us. It is most remarkable that the attitudes 
should be so expressive, but when studied attentively they grow 
in significance. 

li!. The use, intent or significance of the bird effigies. 

We have given the description of the different birds and their 
shapes and attitudes, and have seen that they were closely imi- 
tated by the effigies. There seems to be, however, in many 
of the bird effigies something more than a mere imitation of 
birds. 

1. In the first place the effigies are so extensive that we must 
suppose that they had some use. A great amount of labor was 
expended upon these objects. It seems hardly reasonable, that 
so much labor would be laid out upon mere objects of fancy. 
The size of the effigies is worthy of notice. Theie are bird 
effigies which reach to the prodigious length of Goo, 800 and 
even 1000 feet. Some of these are associated with artificial 
ridges, tapering mounds and other animal effigies in groups 
which cover many acres of ground. 

2. Composit Mounds. The idea that effigies are sometimes 
used with a double significance is shown by a unique class of 
mounds called composit mounds. These are apparently picto- 
graphs. 

Several composit figures have been described. One was situ- 
ated on the north bank of the Wisconsin river, and is called by 
Mr. S. Taylor the “citadel.” It is composed of two effigies of 
birds, one of a buffalo, and three nondescript figures, the effigies 
forming a sort of fragmentary wall around several conical 
mounds, making an inclosure of about half an acrein area. The 
whole group is situated upon prominent ground, and may have 
been intended as an altar or sacrificial place, as the whole group 
gives the idea of sacredness as if the effigies were intended to 
guard the place of worship. 

The association of bird effigies with composit mounds may be 
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seen also at Lake Horicon on either side of the river; in one 
the wild goose is in close proximity, in the other there is the figure 
of a battle ax and several bird effigies, while in the centre of the 
group is the composit mound, consisting of a nondescript figure, 
an inclosure containing a single mound being formed by the 
various portions of the group. 
It is not always the case that 
the inclosures contain burial 
mounds or altars, for the tri- 
angular inclosure which may 
be seen at Lake Koshkonong 
has no mound within it. ‘The 
birds are placed at one side 
and the fishes form walls on 
two other sides, but some 
other purpose than a sacri- 
ficial one was the intent of this 

Fig. 60. Composite Mound at Horicon. group. 

The figure of a composit mound is given herewith. It was 
discribed by Me. S. Taylor.* It seems to be a combination of 
two figures, ‘“‘one representing the buffalo, perhaps, and the 
other a man” (more likely an eagle). Immediately to the south- 
west and within 20 feet of this figure commences a series of 
mounds, mostly conical. 


Fig. 61.. Composit Mounds. 


3. There are certain bird effigies which have evidence of 
a secondary or symbolic significance. Such an effigy was dis- 
covered by Mr. Canfield at Sauk Prairie. It had a mound near 
the body and under the wing. The bird is represented in the 
act of flying. The remark of Mr. Canfield is that it may be a 
messenger bird carrying something suspended from its beak in- 
dicating the little mound placed below its wing. The mound is 





* See Smithsonian Centributions.—Plate LIV, Page 133. 
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small, seven feet in diameter 
and less than a foot in height. 
Illustrations of this point are 
given by certain inscriptions. 
Dr. Lapham says perhaps 
the purpose is to represent the 
bird as bearing to the spirit- 
land, some person whose re- 
mains were deposited in the 
mound. Such effigies of birds 
attended with conical mounds 
near the wing are quite com- 
mon. Three such effigies may 
be seen among the so-called 
crosses. A bird effigy similar 
to this, but having the wings 
extended at great length, may 
be seen on the banks of Lake 
Koshkonong. Here the bird’s 
wings forms with other effigies 
a long line or wall, a row of 
burial mounds in the rear of 
them forming another or a 
double line of mounds. The 
mound placed under the left as 
if protected by the bird, is, 
however, a large one, and may 
have been intended to cover an 
altar or a burial place. There 
is no doubt that a double sig- 
nificance was given to the effi- 
gies of this class. The attitude 
is a natural one, but the wings 
seem to protect them from the 
burial or altar mound, as if the 
‘ : i bird was forming over it— pos- 
Oe da” sibly Sorming the spirit with it. 
4. Illustrations of this point are given by certain inscriptions. 
An inscribed figure from West Salem, represents a bird as spring- 
ing out from the cresent of the moon. This figure is probably 
modern, the work of the later Indians. It shows, however, that 
there was a meaning in the figures. In this case the effigy was 
designed to represent the thunder bird. The difference in repre- 
senting the birds by inscriptions, and by effigies, will be noticed. 
In the mounds there are no legs attached to the bird effigies. 
In the inscriptions the legs are both marked, even the claws and 
toes. The topknot is also portrayed, the mouth is open, a peculi- 
arity which is seen in other members of the same pictograph. The 
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open mouth is evidently 
a sign of speech. The 
symbolic meaning of the 
bird is evident from all 
these peculiarities. No 
such_ representation of 
thunder birds have been 
seen in the effigies. If 
there are crescents in the 
mounds, they have not 
been recognized. The 
sign of speech is never 
perceptible among the ef- 
figies. There are, howev- 
er, effigies of birds which 
seem to have a symbolic 
Sigificance, and which in- 
scriptions and traditions 
may assist us in under- 
standing. The thunder 
bird was very common in 
North America. It ap- 
pears in the totem posts 
of the north-west coast. It 
figures conspicuously in 
traditions, and is likely to 

Fig. 63. Thunder Bird. have been symbolized in 

the mounds. 

5. The evidence that the bird effigies were intended as guards 
to protect inclosures is given by many other groups. There are 
effigies of eagles where the wings are stretched out in a line to 
an unnatural length. The manifest intent being to make the wings 
serve asawall. An illustration of this may be seen on the 
banks of Lake Monona in Mills’ woods. Here may be seen ten 
or twelve effigies of birds, the effigies being arranged along the 
two sides of an irregular inclosure, one series of them on the 
edge of the bank, the other on the summit on the opposite side of 
the woods. Here one bird has wings extended for six hundred 
feet. The wings reaching from one group of turtles to another; 
the turtles being situated where they could serve as outiooks, 
but the wings of the eagle form with the effigies in front of it a 
double wall of defense. On the opposite side there are conical 
mounds, effigies of hawks, wild geese and two long tapering 
mounds, running parallel with one another, and apparently 
forming an entrance to the inclosure. The group forms a very 
interesting series of works as it gives rise to the idea that the 
effigies were used for different purposes. The eagles for protec- 
tion, the turtles for lookouts, and the hawks also serving as 
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guards. It is noticeable that on ene side of the enclosure the 
effigies are placed at the intervals between them and are over- 
lapped by birds, so that there is a continuous wall; on the other 
side the intervals are left unprotected. The inclosure may have 
been intended for a game drive or for a village. 





EDITORIAL. 


MEASUREMENTS AMONG THE MOUNDS. 


-A pamphlet received from Col. Charles Whittlesey, refers to 
the measurements among the mounds and earthworks of Ohio. 
The essay, prepared by W. G. McGee, published in the AMER- 
ICAN ANTIQUARIAN, has treated of the same topic. The opinion 
of both of these gentlemen, is, that the cubit consisting of 25.7 
English inches, was the standard or unit of measurement among 
the mound builders. _ It has often occurred to the editor that 
there was some standard, although he is not certain that the cubit 
was the one. The emblematic mounds have certainly propor- 
ticns which indicate this. ‘The effigies are generally sixty feet 
or multiples of that figure. There are effigies with tails 120 
feet, 240 feet, a few 280 feet, one recently discovered, 360 feet. 
The heads, legs, bodies of the effigy, are generally fifteen, one 
quarter of sixty, or 20 feet, one-third of sixty, long, 10 feet wide, 
one-sixth of sixty. 

In a few cases, there are odd measurements, fifty-seven for 
length, twenty-seven for width. This uniformity of measure- 
ment among the emblematic mounds is rather singular. It may 
have been owing to the fact that the pace was used, rather than 
to any standard of measurement. 

It does not seem probable that either the rod, 16% feet, or 
the cubit, 25.7 inches, was used, for these figures never prove a 
good divisor of the lengths or breadths of the effigies. The 
foot, 12 inches, has proved the most convenient standard, and 
we are of the opinion that some such unit was known to the 
builders of the mounds. 

The pace, 3 feet, seldom fails to divide the measurements, for 
even the odd measurements, such as 12, 18, 57, are divided by 
3, while 60, 120, 240, 280, 300, 360, are also evenly divided 
There are mounds which have the proportions of 150. The 
sothic circle gives us the number 60, the English foot, 12, the 
pace, 3. Either of these numbers are much better for measure- 
ment, than 25.716 inches, or 16% feet. 
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MOUND EXPLORATIONS IN IOWA. 


A clergyman, near Knoxville, Iowa, has written a few arti- 
cles for the newspapers in reference to certain mounds in the 
vicinity and we find, that at least one important discovery was 
made. It consisted of the discovery of an arched or dome-like 
sheath over the mound; this sheath consisting of a sort of con- 
crete or plaster, called water-proof cement, but having the ap- 
pearance of burned clay or burned brick. This sheath was 
sixteen inches thick, covered with two feet of soil, and arose in 
the center or at the apex of the mound about seven feet. Be- 
neath it were ashes or charcoal ina good state of preservation. 
A furnace was also found five feet below this arch; the furnace 
was two feet wide, four feet long. ten inches deep and filled 
with ashes and charcoal. The heat had been so intense in the © 
furnace, that the inner surface of the walls are glazed, like the 
arches in a brick kiln. Each wall is one unbroken body, hard 
as metal, but very brittle, The top of the furnace had yielded 
to the weight above and was filled with debris, ashes and char- 
coal being the main material. In the center of the mound there 
was a piece of cement, and beneath this a crushed human skull. i 
ae The dimensions of the arch were exactly twelve feet for the 
diameter, the height, such that a tall man could have stood 
erect under its center. 

We are happy to publish these statements, although we have 
not received the facts from the gentlemen who were concerned 
in the discovery. The names of these gentlemen we give, for 
there were evidently some accurate measurements and much 
careful observations in their explorations. Mr. L. J. Kimber- 
ling contributes the facts, J. D. Evertt, M. J. Armsberry, Mr. 
Pettenbarger and Mr. Reynol, all ot Polk County, Iowa assisted. 

The same clergyman says that the mounds are found in 
groups of from five to ten in number, arranged in straight rows 
or ina circle. They are found occupying only the highest 
points of land, always near a bluff or cliff of rocks. In one 
case a raised way twenty rodsin length, eight or ten feet wide, 
with perhaps one foot elevation above the surrounding surface, 
strai:rht as an arrow, leading to one of these abrupt bluffs, for 
which this township is famous. The opinion of the writer is 
that there were caves in the side of the bluff, and that this 
raised way was designed as an approach to them. 





































DESTRUCTION OF MOUNDS. 


We have received letters from a gentleman who has “ex- 
plored” six hundred mounds. In corresponding with him and 
reading over the paragraphs which he has written, containing a 
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description of the mounds, not one single statement has been 
secured that has any archeological importance. He is called 
by the papers “ An Eminent Scientist,” but science seems nowa- mS 
days to consist in slashing away at the mounds and destroying . 
as many as possible. In our explorations we have founl an 
immense amount of this foolish digging. There is searcely a 
mound in Wisconsin that does not show traces of the “ relic 
hunter.” The work of delineating the effigies cannot be done 
too soon, for the shapes are disappearing. The Ethnological 
Burean ought to survey these before any more destruction takes 
place. We hope that the point will be understood and appre- 
ciated. 
















THE PEABODY MUSEUM IN THE FIELD. 







We are happy to call attention to the thorough work which 
Prof. F. W. Putnam and his coadjutors have been doing in cer- 
tain localities in the Ohio valley, and to the conclusions which 
have been reached as a result. 

The difference between a superficial, haphazard search for 
relics and this thorough exploration of a locality for the sake 
of information, is too plain to need any comment from us. If : 
any one thinks that the prehistoric age is to be disclosed . 
by picking out the earthworks which are likely to yield the . 
best crop of relics, and then sending persons to dig rapidly 
for fear some one else will get the relics, he is welcome to the 
conceit, but that is not science. Prof. Putnam does not believe 
that any one tribe or race built the earthworks, and he is there- 
fore anxious to ascertain the tokens left by all the races, and to 
so explore and examine and collect and arrange as to leave the 
characteristics of each separate layer or horizon. 

} If the Peabody Museum will continue in this good work and 
shall lead the other societies and museums to systematic 
surveys, we may yet have archzology in this country where it 
ought to be. There has been too much superficial work, too 
much eagerness for relics, too much crudity in the ideas of ex- 
plorers, and too little disposition to study and investigate. This 
journal has advocated the better method for a long time, even at 
the risk of offending many who might be patrons. 

We are happy to believe that the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is 
regarded as authority both in this country and in Europe, and 
to know that the position which it has taken about the mounds 
has the approval of the best archzologists in both continents. 
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NOTES ON CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY. 


By Pror. A. C. MERRIAM. 


PERGAMUS. — The excavations of the Germans at Pergamus, which added so 
largely to the treasures of the Berlin Museum, especially in the discovery 
of the reliefs of the great Altar, were renewed last August, under the su- 
perintendence of Conze, Humann and Bohn, as_ before. e town was situ- 
ated upon a lofty hill, possessing a steep descent to the north, but a 
gradual approach from the south. The summit was crowned by an acro- 
polis, of no great size, but containing a temple of Julia on the northern extremity, 
an Augusteum further south, adjacent to which was the temple of Athene I'olias, and 
near the beginning of the slope came the great Altar. The recent work has 
shown that the Altar stood in the market-place, which was surrounded by a circuit 
wall connecting with the citadel proper, before whose gates the agora was situated. 
At the beginning of the period of the kings, a city wall was constructed on the south- 
ern slope so as to include the space on that side nearly half way down the hill. ‘Lhis, 
however, did not suffice, in the more prosperous days, anc probably Eumenes II. 
built another of much greater circumference, extending to the foot of the hill. Be- 
yond this the city was extended in Roman times, but so far as is known without an 
outer wall to protect it. Under the Czesars the town dwindled till it was found 
necessary to run another wall between that of Eumenes II. and the earlier one, and 
in Byzantine times the circuit was still further contracted and the wall erected near 
the crown of the hill, but outside of the market-place. Lastly, about the sixteenth 
century, the limits returned to the acropolis alone, andthe Turks, as it would seem, 
built upon the old wall there. It was in these latter walls that many fragments of 
the great frieze were found, showing that the Altar had been used by the builders as 
a convenient quarry for their fortification. 

The position of the market-place was fixed by an interesting discovery. In the 
neighborhood of the Altar a cubical stone was found, containing an inscription of 
six lines in elegiac metre, the two first, and a part of the third line being badly in- 
jured, but the rest was legible. The importance of this inscription was not per- 
ceived on the spot, but as soon as it was shown to the epigraphist, A. Kirchoff, he 
saw that in one place the words had not been»rightly divided, and pointed out its 
real significance. It runs in this wise: ‘ Apelles sinved me, Hermes the messen- 
ger, together with the N — as an everlasting guardian of good order, to secure 
which the outflow from the horn of plenty here shall proclaim to the people of the 
market, when it has ceased, the limit of the prescribed time.” From this it is seen 
that the block served as the base to a statue of Hermes, who is conceived as the 
market god, holding in his hand a cornucopia with a minute orifice at its lower ex- 
tremity through which water could slowly ooze, and thus act as a cepsydra to mark the 
time of opening the market, when it began to flow, and its close when it ceased. At 
Athens, these moments were proclaimed by the ringing of a bell, and no doubt some- 
thing of the kind was in use at Pergamus. The arrangement would correspond to 
ours on change, at banks, etc. Such use of the cornucopia ma thaps offer an ex- 

lanation for the form of the Pontius-fountain of the gardens of eeushe, where the 

orn serves no visible purpose, as the water was brought up from below and poured 
out near its lower end, the horn now forsaking its wana design, and being em- 
ployed only for fruits and flowers, or simply as an ornament suggesting its earlier 
purpose. It is worthy of note that among the lead /esserae from the collections at 
Athens, figured in the January number of the Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 
one is stamped with a sea-horse carrying on his back a cornucopia. The accompany- 
ing legend shows that the “essera represented the agoronomi, or superiutendents of 
the market, of whom Apelles was one at Pergamus; while other /esserae of the 
same series bear the caduceus of Hermes. 

Certain indications seemed to show that this base had never been moved from its 
position, and it was therefore inferred that here was the market, upon whose high- 
est point stood the great Altar, and immediately many other circumstances presented 
themselves in confirmation, and not long after, the circuit wall of the agora was dis- 
covered and traced out. An inscription mentioning the “Altar of Zeus, the Savior of 
we agora,” is thought to give the real name of the Altar, which was not before 

own. 
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Of sculptures, a considerable mass of fragments of the small frieze has been 
thered, and whole giant of ; the greater. This figure is winged, and resem- 
bles in some on, oe the antagon st of Zeus already in the Berlin Museum. 

Two theatres have been found, one of the time of the kings, the other Roman. 
The former is just below the acropolis on the west side, with a magnificent view 
down over the plain, the other is at the foot of the hill where the Roman town spread 
out. ‘This circumstance leads the excavators to hope that the former has not been 
built over in Roman times, as is so often the case, so that whatever they find will be 
of a purer style. 

W. S. Ramsay has found in the possession of a private person at Smyrna, a relief of 
the third century B.C., as he thinks, representing a horseman feeding a serpent wound 
about a tree. Atone side stands a figure as if a worshipper. An accompanying in- 
scription, partly gone, mentions the hero Pergamus, so that Ramsay thinks it must 
have come originally from that town. 


PREHISTORIC GRAVES AT ANTIPAROS.— Mr, J. Theodore Bent has been engaged 
during the past winter in taking a tour through the Aegean islands, and has made 
some interesting discoveries on the island of Antiparos, the ancient Oliarus, one of 
the Cyclades. The substance of his investigations he has published in a letter to 
The Atheneum, and they will appear more at length in the Journal of the Hellenic 
Society. He was led to make excavations on Antiparos from the existence of exten- 
sive graveyards all over the island, which argued a considerable population at some 
remote period; and as there are few allusions to the island by the ancients, and no 
traces of ruins during historic times, he inferred that the graves belonged to an un- 
known period. He opened thirty or more graves, some on the west side of the island, 
ot] ers on the southeast. ‘Those on the western slope were very irregular in shape 
— some oblong, some triangular, some square; they generally had three slabs to form 
the sides, the fourth being built up with stones and rubbish. There was always a 
slab on the top and sometimes at the bottom of the grave. They were on an average 
three feet long, two feet wide, and seldom more than two feet deep. In every grave 
here we found bones, chiefly heaped together in confusion, and most of them con- 
tained the bones of more bodies than one. In one very small grave we found two 
skulls so tightly wedged together between the side slabs that they could not be re- 
moved without smashing them. From this we may argue that the flesh had been 
removed in some way before interment,’’ thus differing from the habit of cremation 
at Hissarlik as disclosed by Schliemann. The graves in the southeast of the island 
were larger and better built, containing only one body each, the head of which had 
invariably rested on a slab as a pillow. The finds in the western graveyard were 
mostly pottery of very rude character, sun-dried or slightly baked, sometimes with 
bits of marble mixed in the clay, as ina Berkshire barrow. The ornamentation is 
incised with the usual patterns,—criss-cross, herring bone, or simple lines. 
‘‘Here, too, were some rude marble représentations of the human form, some- 
what in the shape of a violin, the purport of which could only be recognized b 
comparing them with more advanced marble figures in various gradations, which cul- 
minated in the rude representations of men and women which we found in numbers 
in the southeastern graves. Bits of terra-cotta at Hissarlik resemble these rude 
figures, but marble ones seem to be a specialty of the Cyclades. Lenormant is wrong 
in supposing them to be representations of the Asiatic Venus, for male figures are 
found, though more rarely. In some of the tombs we found marble legs by the 
side of the figures, and broken figures, and one headless silver one; doubt- 
less they had some religious purport, ex-voto or otherwise. Curiously enough, 
the grave on the southeast in which we found most treasures had no trace of bones 
in it. The contents were as follows: two marble female figures, one marble leg, two 
silver rings of very rude workmanship, a bronze band, two marble plates (one large 
and one small), an earthenware pot with lid (perhaps the body had been burned and 
the ashes put in this pot), several obsidian scales or knives, and one obsidian core. 
In nearly every grave to the southeast we found lots of obsidian knives, none in those 
to the west; the pottery in both pointed to the same period, but the marble articles 
in the southeastern graves showed cunliedie advance. For an explanation of these 
obsidian knives we have to turn to the Aztec cities of Mexico, where they were in 
general use at the time of the Spanish conquest. If the obsidian knives from Anti- 
paros were to get mixed with the obsidian knives in the British Museum from Mexi- 
co, it would be impossible to separate them. Obsidian is found in quantities at An- 
tiparos, about a mile from the graves.” 

Many of the vessels of terra-cotta, and also one of marble, had horizontal tubular 
holes for suspension, like those at Ilium in the lowest stratum. ‘These and a twisted 
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bracelet of silver alloyed with copper, fashioned like a torque —— the list of ob- 
jects of importance. To fix the relative age of these graves, Mr. Bent compares 
them with Schliemann’s excavations at Ilium, and the graves opened on the island of 
Therasia, just west of Thera (Santorin), by the French School under M. Fouque. 
“The pottery found at Therasia is greatly in advance in style as compared with the 
pottery found at Hissarlik, having fair attempts at representation of animal and vege- 
table life on it. Again; the pottery at Antiparos is far behind that at Hissarlik in 
design and quality, and perhaps the fact that the richest grave we opened had no 
bones in it may point to an introduction of cremation from the mainland.”’ Hence 
the antiquity of the objects from Antiparos is very great, and Mr. Bent has added 
some very important evidence to the scanty materials for solving the Prehistoric Prob- 


lem of the Aegean. 


THE STATUE OF ATHENE PARTHENOS.— This celebrated statue in the Parthenon, 
at Athens, vied with the Zeus, at Olympia, among the masterpieces from the hands 
of Pheidias. Both were of colossal dimensions, and both chryselephantine. Pau- 
sanias describes the Athene as follows: ‘‘ Upon the middle of the helmet is a 
sphinx, and on either side of this a griffin has been wrought. The statue represents 
the goddess standing, clad in a tunic reaching to the feet, and wearing a Medusa’s 
head upon the breast. In one hand she bears a Victory four cubits high, and in the 
other a spear. Her shield rests near her feet, and near the a is a serpent, that 
might be Erichthonius. The birth of Pandora, after Hesiod, is wrought upon the 
base.” 

The statue is known to have been standing in the temple as late as the end of the 
fourth century A. D., but since the revival of a trace of it has ever been 
discovered, except the spot where it once rested. What was more strange was the 
fact that among all the copies of ancient statues which adorned the museums of 
Europe, none of this masterpiece were known to exist, and it was not till 1859 that 
any definite notion of the figure and its accessories was obtained. Ch. Lenormant 
then discovered at Athens a statuette, which had never been chipped out completely, 
and possessed no merit as a work of art, but still presented, as was quickly seen, the 
main features of the great original. The attire, zegis and helmet corresponded to the 
description of Pausanias; the shield rested upright under her left hand, with the ser- 
pent lifting its head and peering out from within its inner concave. The right hand had 
not been blocked out at all. This figure at once took its place in works of art as the 
stock representative of the Parthenos. Conze, in 1874, added another feature, by 
pointing out that the fragment of a marble shield in the British Museum depicted the 
conflict with the Amazons which adorned the outer surface of the Parthenos shield, in 
the midst of which Pheidias had placed his own portrait, in the person of a bald- 
headed man, slightly clad, wielding a battle axe. tee this portrait which brought 
upon the artist the charge of impiety, and threw him into prison, where he ended his 
days. 

Sie years later, as some excavations were proceeding near the Varvakion, at 
Athens, a statue was discovered, of Pentelic marble, about three feet in height, and 
in a remarkable state of preservation. It not only confirmed the details of the pre- 
ceding statue, but supplied many in which that was wanting, and presented more of u 
work of art. The face as seen in profile in the gy ow oe is one of rare beauty 
and sublime repose. The helmet shows the sphinx, and originally had a figure on 
each side of it, but one of these is now gone, and the other has lost its head. ‘They 
were not the griffins of Pausanias, however, but pegasi. The right hand rests upon 
a pillar, and supports the Victory as she stands with partly folded wings. The egis, 
shield and serpent as before, though in better detail; yet no spear. This copy is sup- 
posed to belong to the time of Hadrian. 

The latest contribution is due to Kieseritzky. Its objecst came originally from distant 
regions of the Crimea; and have been long waiting identification. When the tumulus 
of Koul-Oba was opened, in 1830, near Kertsch, the ancient Panticapeeum, among 
other objects was found the head-dress of a female, adorned with pendants of gold, 
two of which were medallions, arranged to fall over the temples. ‘These medallions 
are engraved with the head of the Athene, in three-quarter view, turned toward the 
right on the one, towards the left on the other. The helm resembles the Varvakion 
statue, with crest, sphinx and two pegasi, together with additional figures engraved — 
a griffin and an owl, a row of five griffin heads, and five deer heads; curls fall to her 
shoulders, ear-rings anda necklace add to her garniture. Upon her left shoulder 
rests the spear, supported by one of the serpents of the zegis coiled about it, so that she 
does not need to touch it with her hand, a fact which is also shown bya gem adduced 
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by Schrader. As the Kertsch tomb is assigned to the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C., Kieseritzky sums up his conclusions thus: ‘ We find, in the first place, 
upon our medallions all that the Varvakion statue offers; secondly, we see everything 
confirmed which Pausanias described; thirdly, the evidences are clear that the artist 
copied direct from the original, and has given all the details of the model; and 
finally, that our medallions are the later work of the Pheidian school, and the oldest 
copy which we have of the masterpiece of the master himself. Hence, it follows that 
we have here a copy which may lay claim, beyond any hitherto known, not only to 
the greatest fidelity but also to the greatest completeness.” 


SCHLIEMANN’s WorK AT TIRYNS. — Prof. Mahaffy writes from Nauplia on the 4th 
of April that Schliemann is pushing his excavations at Tiryns with fifty workmen 
under the charge of Dr. Dorpfeld, the architect whom he had with him at his last 
siege of Troy. ‘The foundations of a Doric building had been discovered, and plenty 
of archaic pottery, but nothing more of importance. Dr. Dorpfeld has recently. dis- 
covered that underneath the temple at Sunium, whose standing columns have given 
the modern name to the promontory, an older Doric temple had existed which was 
but a trifle smaller than the later one. It is conjectured that the older one may have 
been destroyed by the Persians. It had been built of the local stone, while the later 
was of marble. Mahaffy was to start at once for Sparta, Messene, Bassve, and Olym- 
pia, where the Archzological Society is to re-commence the excavations abandoned 
by, the Germans. 

Dr. Schliemann himself writes later that the Doric building turns out to be a vast 
palace, comprising the entire acropolis of Tiryns, with its foundations and walls well 
preserved. The marvel of it is the wall-paintings in this “ prehistoric palace,” which 
Dorpfeld has taken good care to copy in the original colors. The ground plan of the 
building can be completely made out. From another source we have the following 
account: The palace belongs to two different epochs, the oldest that of the Myce- 
nean graves, the second, not possibly later than the ninth century B. C. No traces 
eccur of the ordinary Hellenic pottery, no traces of Asiatic influence; on the contrary, 
the terra-cottas are either wholly similar to those from the Mycenzan tombs, or they 
are ornamented with geometric patterns and very rude representations of animals,— 
a class which was regarded as the oldest in Greece before the discovery of the Myce- 
neean graves. Numerous Here-idols in cow-form, or as a woman with two horns, 
and also a quantity of obsidian knives point to an early period. As at Troy, the 
lower walls of the palace are of large stones with clay filling, the upper of unbaked 
bricks. The paintings on the plastered walls are of the most varied colors, and 
among their designs are found all those sculptured on the ceiling of the Thalamos at 
Orchomenus, and upon the remains of pillars at the Mycenzean “Treasury of Atreus.” 
The discovery of these wall-paintings is one of the most unexpected which Schlie- 
mann has made, and will necessitate the reconstruction of many of the common the- 
ories and statements in relation to that period. It may be remarked that no hint of 
such painting for decorative purposes is to be found in either Iliad or Odyssey. 

Chr. Belger (Philolog. Wochenschrift) calls attention to the fact that Friedrich 
Thiersch, while excavating for a single day at Tiryns, in 1831, lighted upon the same 
building with its bases of columns, and that he also was convinced that it was a royal 
palace, though he did not pursue his inquiries further. 


THE TERRAMARE.— It was in the year 1853 that a grave containing prehistoric re- 
mains at Villanova near Bologna was discovered, and attention was thereby drawn to 
a series of objects which further excavations have proved to be spread throughout 
that region westerly as far as Piacenza, between the Po and the Apennines. The 
ancient settlements to which these remains belonged have been named Terramare, 
and consisted of a space of varying dimensions from which the earth has been ex- 
cavated for the purpose of forming a rampart-wall about it, which is supposed to 
have been protected by palisades, and thus formed the embryo of the Italic castel- 
lum with its wall and ditch. Only five of these have been found in the vicinity of 
Bologna, but westward beyond the river Penaro they are more numerous and more 
extensive, and exhibit objects more richly wrought. They are to be found on the 
lowlands of the rivers and upon the spurs of the Apennines as well The nationality 
of these people has been the subject of much discussion. The latest contribution to 
the subject is that of Signor E. Brizio, who decides that they were Ligurians of Iber- 
ian origin, and that they dwelt in the vicinity of Bologna till driven out by an irrup- 
tion of Umbrians, when they retired westerly beyond the Penaro which formed the 
boundary of the two peoples for a long time. His conclusions are based upon the 
following considerations. The cemetery at Villanova contains for the most part the 
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remains of Umbrians who practiced cremation; but there was found occasionally a 
skeleton resting upon the right side, with knees bent and cne arm crossed upon the 
breast, like those saab by Calvert and Schliemann at Thymbra in the Troad. 
These are so different from the other graves that Brizio believes them to be the rem- 
ains of the ancient Ligurian inhabitants who had been enslaved by their captors, the 
Umbrians, and had retained in captivity the customs of their earlier freedom. The 
measurements of their skulls are such as to render their kinship to the Ligurians 
probable. Some have seen in the better class of graves at Villanova only a further 
development of the same people; but Brizio maintains that this cannot be so. ‘The 
form of the graves is different, and about the ossuary a large number of miniature 
vases are gathered, which never are found in the terramare, even in the latest which 
= belong to the iron age. The similarity of much of the pottery cannot be 

eld as proof of kinship. The other considerations are really distinctive, and mark 
a genuine ethnological difference between the people of Villanova and the terra- 
mare. 


THE ATRIUM VESTA:.— The excavations carried on upon this site were closed on 
the 17th of March. The whole space has been explored except a portion at the 
northwest corner which is occupied by the church of S. Maria Liberatrice, and this 
cannot be purchased except at.an enormous price, and it is certain that the results 
would then be meagre, as the walls of another church of medizeval days lying be- 
neath the present edifice must have cut through the house of the Vestals there. 
Lanciani compares the architecture of the Atrium to that of the Medizval and 
Renaissance double-storied cloisters. The portico on the ground floor had 48 columns 
of marble, though not a piece is now standing. The upper story had an equal num- 
ber of columns, though smaller, and two of these have been found entire, their ma- 
teriai being such that they could not be burnt into lime. The Atrium was sur- 
rounded by state apartments on the ground floor, and by those of the Vestals above. 
Behind the cloisters was a fine hall, corresponding to the ‘adlinum, with a 
marble pavement of the style of Septimius Severus, and the walls were encrusted 
with rare marbles also. On each sideof this hall were three small rooms, supposed 
to have been the repositories where the wills of the emperors were kept, together 
with other archives. 

The position of the house was a very unhealthy one. Being built against the cliff 
of the Palatine, at the bottom of an artificial cutting, its ground floor lies 30 feet 
below the level of the Nova Via, and this street is actually supported by the back 
walls of the state apartments on the west side of the Atrium. Scarcely any shade 
could have reached it, and the dampness was productive of much illness. To 
obviate this difficulty, great precautions were taken in the construction of the walls 
and floors. Ventilators and hot air furnaces are to be seen in every corner. Eve 
room subject to damp had its floor raised for a free circulation of hot air beneath, the 
floor-tiling being placed upon half-sections of amphorue sawn in two, a device which 
would be more effective than the terra-cotta cylinders or brick pillars commonly em- 
ployed by the Romans in their Ayfocausta. Formerly a physician was not allowed to 
enter the Atrium, but as soon as a Vestal fell ill, she was removed to the care of 
her parents, or some distinguished matron. Pliny the Younger tells of a matron 
who contracted a wasting disease herself in the care of one of the virgins committed 
to her charge (Epist. vii. 19). A change was made later on, and in the fourth cen- 
tury an inscription makes mention of an Archiater or physician attached to the 
establishment. 


BANQUETING SCENES ON GREEK ToMBS.— Professor Percy Gardner read a paper 
before the Hellenic Society in March, upon this much-debated subject, pointing out 
that three views of their significance had been maintained by rival archeologists: 
(1) that the banquet belonged to the past life of the individual buried, being an or- 
dinary event of every-day life; (2) that it stood for the sepulchral feast, or the offer- 
ings brought to the tomb of a dead person by the surviving family; (3) that it 
a sone the sensual pleasures of the Greek Hades. The discovery of a number 
of sepulchral reliefs in recent years in Laconia, on which deceased heroes are repre- 
sented as seated, holding a winecup and a pomegranate, and accompanied by their 
wives, while votaries approach them bearing offerings, has furnished new materials 
to the discussion. This additional evidence shows that the first of the theories above 
mentioned is not tenable. Between the second and the third we may still hesitate, 
as the Greeks seem to have hesitated, for they never made up their minds whether 
the dead resided in the tomb or in Hades. The horse and dog which sometimes 
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appear on the sepulchral reliefs alike of the Spartan and Athenian classes are the 
favorite animals of the dead warrior, and they might well be su ed to accompany 
him to the lower world. The snake, which is a very usual addition, was regarded 
by the Greeks as the companion of the dead, and an animal produced by the decay 
of the human body. On some of the banquet scenes from Athens and Argos, as on 
the Spartan stele, votaries are represented as entering, and bringing the feasting 
hero offerings of food and drink. On some extant votive reliefs the place of the hero 
and his wife is taken by Aisculapius and Hygieia. These are ciosely copied from 
the sepulchral monuments, and the occurrence in them of a horse and armor seems 
to show that Aisculapius was regarded as a deceased mortal to whom such trophies 
were appropriate. 


THE city of Eryx, on the west coast of Sicily, near which the scene of the Fifth 
Book of the Aineid is laid, has long been supposed to have been a Phcenician founda- 
tion. This has now been proved by the discovery of Phoenician letters on the foun- 
dation stones, probably mason’s marks. 


Tue Archzological Society of Athens will continue its excavations at Eleusis and 
Epidaurus, this year, and begin work at Olympia. Another enterprise will be an at- 
tempt to dredge the sea-bottom between Salamis and the mainland, to bring up, if 
possible, relics of the Persian and Greek vessels sunk there in the great battle some 
twenty-three centuries ago. 


NOTES FROM ORIENTAL PERIODICALS. 
By PRoF. JOHN AVERY. 


In the last number of this journal we gave an account of the beliefs and practices 
of certain primitive tribes in south-eastern Australia. We find in the Yournal of the 
Anthropological Institute for February another paper of much interest, by Edward 
Palmer, on similar rude peoples, lying for the most part along the north-eastern bor- 
der of the same country. ‘These tribes have no settled abode, but wander in search 
of game —each over the —eenp | which has been set apart for it by some ancient 
and general agreement. Within these limits there is no individual ownership in the 
soil. Physically they are rather superior to the tribes farther south; both men and 
women are tall and muscular, and the former have full beards. They differ consider- 
ably in color; some individuals being almost black, while others havea reddish-brown 
complexion. Like the American Indians, they are capable of enduring great priva- 
tions, and submit to pain and death with fortitude. ‘The tribe has no official head, 
but matters of public concern are settled in a common council, where all have a right 
to speak, though the advice of the elders Neg ey me pe the most weight. This 
constitution of society is paralleled by that of the Nagas and other tribes on the 
borders of Assam. Cannabalism, though of quite a different sort from that of the 
South Sea Islanders, exists among them. It does not appear that persons are killed 
expressly to indulge this propensity, or that the flesh of enemies is eaten; but when 
friends die in battle their bodies are sometimes skinned and roasted whole in a pit 
dug for the purpose. Infants are a special delicacy, though this has not led toa 
common practice of infanticide. The writer believes that the eating of human flesh 
is, in their case, rather the survival of a traditional usage than the gratification of 
any present craving for such food. Their principal weapons are the reed-spear and 
the boomerang; the former is discharged with the aid of the throwing-stick more 
than one hundred yards with great accuracy and force. 

These tribes, like those before described, believe in a future life. The dead are 
supposed to linger for a time around their home, and then to climb up by the South- 
ern Cross to the Milky Way, along which they travel to the Spirit Land, called Yal- 
airy. Their Heaven is patterned after this world, only it has much more to please 
the eye and gratify the appetite of a savage. There resides the Great Spirit, who 
rules among its inhabitants. On their way thither the dead supply themselves with 
food from two huge carpet snakes, forty miles long, which they kill, but which are 
immediately reproduced for the next comers. The custom of knocking out the two 
front teeth at the initiation into manhood is explained by some as enabling the soul 
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to:drink pure water in heaven. The ascent to the upper world is by a rope, which 
the spirit lets go on arriving. The falling of the rope is seen in the shooting stars, 
and the explosion sometimes heard in connection with them is thought to be caused 
by its breaking and striking the earth. Though these tribes have an indistinct idea 
of a Chief Spirit, they confine his providence to the celestial domain, and make it 
their great concern to keep the peace with a multitude of inferior spirits who throng 
the lower world. ‘These live in and about trees, and are on the whole pretty well 
disposed toward mankind. They are themselves rather timid, but love to wander 
around after nightfall, and hold communication with the wizards and old men of the 
tribe, whom they instruct in the national dances and songs. They have the same 
habits and appearance as the black men, except that there is no flesh on their bones, 
their eyes are like balls of fire, and their ears are long and pointed like horses’. A 
belief in magic arts of course attends such imaginings about the spirit world. It is 
held that one can kill his enemy with an invisible spear, whose point breaks off in 
the body and leaves no outward mark; or by pointing at him with a certain bone one 
can cause his death; or with a bark rope one can partly choke him in his sleep, and 
then take out his caul-fat and tie up his inwards. The victim is unconscious of the 
inj e! until some time after, during violent exercise, he feels the string give way within 
and dies. They have explanations for the appearances and movements of the heaven] 
bodies. Their rising and setting is simply that they go down through a hole beneat 
the earth, and come up on the other side by a similar aperture. The dark spots on 
the face of the moon are scars on the person of a huge black fellow who once killed a 
number of their people, and was killed and burnt in turn. 

The dead are disposed of in various ways; they are sometimes burnt, but are gen- 
erally buried or laid on platforms six or eight feet high, and covered with bark and 
boughs. When a young child has been eaten, the mother will sometimes carry its 
bones for months suspended at her back in a bag. The class system of marriage 
prevails among these tribes, as probably among all the Australian blacks. Accord- 
ing to this, théy are divided into sections or classes, each with its totem or symbolic 
animal, and inter-marriage between certain classes is strictly forbidden. Descent is 
reckoned in the female line, and the child takes the class-name of its grandmother. 
The languages or dialects of these tribes are very numerous, but their near relationshi 
is — by a general similarity of structure and frequent agreement in the mao | 
and meaning of words. Their nouns have no inflections to denote number or case. 
They have no names for numerals above five. Individuals from distant tribes soon 
make shift to understand one another. Besidesoral speech, many of the northern 
tribes employ a sign-language. 

While speaking of the rude tribes of Australia, we will briefly refer to a second 
paper on theceremony of initiation into manhood, by Mr. Howitt, in the same jour- 
nal for May. The writer has not only frequently witnessed this ceremony, but has 
himself passed through the ordeal, so that a more competent narrator could hardly 
be desired. He tells us that the custom, with local variations, is found all over the 
continent, and serves to bind the individual tribes into larger communities. In con- 
nection with other ceremonies which are intended to impress upon the youth the im- 
portance of the larger life upon which he is about to enter, much instruction is given 
concerning his moral and social duties, as these are understood by his tribe. Mr. 
Howitt’s second account differs considerably from his first in the details, but the 
principal features are so nearly the same that we need not further allude to it. 


UNDER the title, The Etymology of the Turkish Numerals, we find a paper by Dr. 
S. W. Koelle, in the Yournal of the Royal Astatic Society for April, some account of 
which will interest our readers. 

The Turkish language has invented distinct names for the units, the tens, one 
hundred, and one thousand; and Dr. Koelle thinks he has earned the honor of hav- 
ing traced each of these back to its primitive signification, and having assigned the 
true reason for its selection. The key to the discovery was found by the writer while 
he was preparing his Polyglotta Africana during a residence at Sierra Leone. Hav- 
ing occasion to interrogate hundreds of natives from every part of the continent of 
Africa concerning the numerals in their languages, he noticed that they generally 
counted on their fingers, or fingers and toes. ‘Those who had no Brow 8 higher 
than five counted on one hand only, then laid the objects aside and began over again. 
The order of counting was always from the little finger to the thumb of the left, and 
then from the same finger to the thumb of the right hand. The theory suggested by 
these facts Dr. Koelle frst tested on the watmerdls of the Vei language, of western 
Africa, which he happened to be studying at the time. He found that one properly 
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meant ‘very little,’ that is, it was so called from the little finger of the left hand, 
with which the enumeration began; ‘wo was the ‘companion;’ /e, the ‘stop,’ when 
all the fingers were counted; ¢wenty, ‘finished,’ when all the fingers and toes of one 

rson had been enumerated; forty, ‘two persons finished,’ or the fingers and toes 
Eon been numbered twice. 

After Dr. Koelle had removed to Constantinople, he sought to find a similar basis 
for the names of the Turkish numerals. The following will give some idea of the 
results of his study, witlout going into details. He found that ove meant “ fore- 
most,”’ that is, the first finger to be counted; ‘wo signifies “‘addition;” three is “ top- 
most,” referring to the length of the middle finger; four is the “pointer” or 
‘‘ pusher;” five is the “head,” the thumb, from its position on the closed hand, be- 
ing still called the “ head-finger”’ in the Turkish dialects; six is the “low”? number, 
the little finger of the right hand being quite subordinate to the “head-finger” of 
the lefi; seve is the “‘ follower,” as being in itself weak and obedient to the move- 
ments of the little finger; eight is the ‘‘ rebounder,” from the habit of snapping with 
the middle finger of the right hand; ine is the ‘‘toucher,” from a characteristic act 
of the index finger of the same hand; ez is ‘‘aside,” that is, when men could count 
only up to ten the articles were “put aside” to begin with anew set; Awenty is 
“twice-reaching,” to the end of a decade; ¢hirty is “rest,” after the third decade; 
forty isa “break;” fifty, the “close;” sixty and seventy properly mean “ having 
sixed”’ and “‘having sevened,” that is, having performed the operation of counting 
the tens six and seven times; eighty and ninety are really formed by uniting the unit 
and the ten, but the two are so disguised as to be almost past recognition; hundred 
means “face,” ‘ front,”? which | greed indicates that at the time of its invention it 
was the highest number counted; ¢housand is from a verb ‘to mount,” that is, it 
surmounts all the other numbers. It will be seen from the above outline, that the in- 
genious scholar has apparently reached some very curious and striking results. It 
would be interesting to pursue the inquiry in other languages whose roots, like the 
Turkish, have not been so denuded as to efface their primitive meaning. * Of course 
the danger in such inquiries is that the scholar shall be led by an attractive theory and 
a vigorous imagination to form conclusions which are not justified by a sober esti- 
mate of the facts. Whether Dr. Koelle’s judgment has been to any degree warped 
in this way, we must leave to those who are more profoundly versed in Turanian 
etymologies. 


AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY. 


MOUND BUILVERS AND THEIR MIGRATIONS—A writer in the Kansas City Review 
for March has taken the ground that the Mound Builders first resided on Vancouver’s 
Island, and on the north-west coast as the earliest home or cradle landand that from 
this region two streams of migration can be traced —onedown the Missouri river 
and the other down the Saskatchewan and up the Red River into the valley of the 
Mississippi. ‘The theory is a good one, but the same author says that garden beds 
are properly terraces, and that spiral paths are common around the mounds, and that 
cruciform mounds are sound pointing with great exactness to the cardinal points. 
The author alsosays that specimens of pottery can be collected among the mounds 
which cannot ne distinguished from Egpytian Mesopotamian or Greek. The same 
author also says that the characteristics of the Mound Builders is a low, retreating fore- 
head andflattened tibize, but that they differed from Indians and were one race from Van 
couver’s Island to Texas and Florida. The pyramids of the Cholula he compares to 
the temple mounds of the Mound Builders, and says that pyramids are found in 
Chaldea, India, China, Mexico, South America, as wal as Egypt. In reference to all 
these points we would say that the statements are important if they are true. A half 
truth sometimes proves as misleading as an untruth. The Red Indians may have 
migrated from the northwest, but are the mounds found in their track? The Red 
Indians had retreating foreheads, but is this a characteristic ofa typical Mound Build- 
er’s skull? A great resemblance may be found between the races in America, but is 
the resemblance enough to prove all to have been of the same race? The pottery in 
America has some resemblance to the pottery of Pept, but it is very faint. “The 
pyramids of Cholula and Kahokia are somewhat alike, and pyramids do exist in 
America as well as in Chaldea and Egypt, but are there no differences in pyramids? 
The definite and specific points of difference between the Mound Builders and the 
other races, and between the different classes of Mound Builders are what we want 
to know before we trace this people to any line of migration, or identify them with 
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any particular race. This is the fault not only with this writer but with many others 
of much wider reputation. When it is said that the Mound Builders were Indians, 
we want to ask what Mound Builders and what Indians? And when it is said 
that the Mound Builders migrated, we want to ask what class of Mound Builders 
migrated and which way the migration took place? It will not answer to guess at 
anything in archeology, for we are more likely to guess wrong than we are to guess 
right. ; 


Mownps IN MINNESOTA.— Mr. T. Lewis has explored mounds in various parts of 
Minnesota, and has described the situation of many of them. According to his re- 

rt the mounds are most numerous in the vicinity of Lake Minnetonka, but extend 
Rees this region, up the St. Croix River, up the Minnetonka River, down the Red 
River, on the Big Stone Lake, on Lake Traverse, near Winnepeg and Manitoba, and 
on the Mississippi river as far as Little Falls. A large tumulus, eighteen feet high, 
still exists on Dayton’s bluff, near St. Paul. Long mounds are found on Lake Min- 
netonka. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN.— Harper’s for May contains a full historical sketch of Dr. 
Schliemann, which will have much interest to our readers. The author, however, 
takes issue with Dr. Schliemann in his conclusions. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Ten Great Religions. A Comparison of all Religions. Part II, by JAMES FREE- 
MAN CLARK. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New York. 


Mr. Clark says: We find that religions begin very differently. Some are slowly 
unfolded by gradual process out of the life of a nation or race, others come more ab- 
ruptly, not so much by development as by a kind of crisis. The first are the aborigi- 
od slijeu, the latter the historic. The sources of religion are three-fold, super- 
natural revelation, natural revelation by religious ideas planted in human nature, and 

- the transformation of the experience of the senses into something higher by a process of 
evolu*ion, or by the imagination. Belief in disembodied spirits is the lowest form. 
Animism, polytheism, pantheism are the grades. Monotheism, the author thinks, is 
the product of historic religion. ‘There are, however, signs of religious decay. The 
Mexican religion is the degenerate form of a higher faith. Idol worship is polythe- 
ism pushed to its extreme limits. The worship of a.triad is polytheism arrested, 
and the duad or dual system another phase or form of the arrested development. 
The Persian or Vedic, passed on into the Indian or Budhistic, the one dual and the 
other triad. The idol or fetich comes very easily upon the scene. Fetich worship 
¢ontinues to-day in the midst of civilization. The polytheism of Egypt inhered in the 
nature of things, the Divine elements were seen dwelling in nature. The divinities 
were impersonal. The polytheism of Greece was anthropomorphic. The gods 
were divine men no longer representing sun, moon, stars, thunder, clouds, dawn, 
fire, ocean, though traces of this origin remain. Polytheism in India had another 
quality. There were no abstract ideas as in the gods of Egypt, no pure humanities 
as in Greece, but the forces of nature spiritualized into objects of reverence and 
love. ‘The distinctions made by Mr. Clark are very wise and just. The book is a 
valuable one and we have no doubt that our readers will want it. It is a book which 
we can well recommend. 


A Vindication of the Mosaic Authorship of the Pentateuch, by CHARES ELLIoTT, D. 
D., Professor in Hebrew in Lafayette College, Eastern Pennsylvania. Walden 
& Stowe. Cincinnati, 1884. 


This little volume is an excellent answer to the many theories in reference to the 
Post Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch. The author first gives a history of the criti- 
cism, then reviews the positions of the modern critics. He denies the documentary 
and the fragmentary theory; maintains that Elohim and Jehovah are used indiscrim- 
inately in all passages. e then takes up the phrases which have been considered as 
originating in a late period of history, and so analyzes them as to show that they 
might have been written by Moses himself, some of them, to be sure, anticipative, 
the legislation being prophetic, but the descriptions of events and localities being 
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retrospective. The destructive critics do not seem to have much idea of dignity, 
morality, or even common honesty, for they say that the authors of the books of Moses 
wrote out the laws after the days of exile from 600 to 450 B. C., and then ascribed 
them to Moses, fixing their date as 1,000 years earlier. Religious teachers of th's 
kind now-a-days would hardly be considered worthy of trust, but the Bible made «ap 
in this way is supposed by the critics to be just as trustworthy as ever. One illustra- 
tion drawn from American history is forcible. Referring to the priest code of laws, 
as of late origin the author say what would be thought of an act of the American 
’ Congress, at the present day, ordering the removal of Indians of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey to an Indian Reservation in the West. 











Clavis Rerum, 1am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the 
last. Rev. XXII., 13. Published by F. A. Robinson & Co., Norwich. 1883. 
142 pages. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the tendency of thinkers to seek for the key for all 
things is found in the title of an anonymous book called ‘Clavis Rerum,” published 
by F. A. Robinson & Co., Norwich. ‘The book does not state whether this is Norwich, 
Connecticut, or in some other world; but this is well, for evidently the author desires 
to get beyond all limitations of time and space. Thought is now purely abstract. 

This last book carries the subject into the clouds. ‘To all those who, in any 
branch of learning, whether concerning the finite or the infinite, are seeking after . Fe. 
truth, this essay is respectfully inscribed.” We leave it with those to whom it is 
addressed to study and see if they find in it the “‘Clavis Rerum.” ‘The author has 
carefully explored for clues whereby he might be led toward that centra/ point, from 
which alone the labyrinth of created nature could at once be seen and understood.” 
Of course, if he has reached the central point, and found the key, we should all want 
to enter in and learn vbout the secret things which he is to disclose. 

; A passage of scripture begins and ends this book, but the whole process has gone 
£ beyond all material conceptions. Metaphysics have now taken up the clue. Cosmi- 
eal, theories, must, however, ,be carried through to the end. The attempt to make 
the same theory which has been ridden so hard through all the paths of world-mak- 
ing, must now be a Pegasus and rise to the height of universal thought. Ifhe soars 
beyond our comprehension, so much the better; ignorance is an aid to devotion.” 





















Elements of Hebrew by an Inductive Method, by WM. R. Harper, P. H.D.  Chi- 
cago: American Publication Society of Hebrew. Morgan Park 


Hebrew Vocabularies, by WM. R. HARPER. Chicago: American Publication Society 
of Hebrew. Morgan Park. 


The Hebrew Schools which have been established by Prof. W. R. Harper, have 
introduced quite a new era of Semitic oe The studies so far are elemen- 
tary, but will undoubtedly lead many to a love of Hebrew, and an admiration for the , 
early primitive languages of history. There is nothing more charming than the er 
Hebrew, when taken in its freshness and originality. The simplicity of the tongue o 
renders it attractive. There is a freshness and beauty about it which even if there 
were no sacred literature given by it would make it worthy of study. It is poetical, 
childlike, attractive. Prof. Harper has published these text-books as an aid to be- 
ginners. They are well printed and are simple enough in their arrangement for an 
person to take up, and by the aid of them, begin the study of Hebrew. Correspond- 
ence is all that is necessary to carry on quite an extensive course, and this corres- 
pondence Prof. Harper has made special arrangements for conducting. 
















American Exp’orations in the Ice Zones, by Prof. J. E. Nourse. D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston. 578 pages. 


The recent expeditions under Lieuts. Swatka and DeLong, have revived interest 
in the Arctic regions. Prof. J. E. Nourse has prepared a volume which combines 
the record of all the exploring parties into one general story. He commences with eh 
the ‘* Voyages of the Cabots,” of Davis and of Cook, then passes on to Sir John Frank- Be 
lin’s expeditions, Kane’s Voyage, Explorations of Dr. I. A. Hayes, The Grinnell 
Expedition, Hall’s second expedition, and finally reaches DeLong’s. The book is 
designed as a review of the American Explorations. It 1s splendidly illustrated, and 
is well printed, and is very attractive in its appearance. Lothrop & Co. have the fac- 
ulty of making their books tasty and neat, and always give a fair equivalent for the 
money in the art features of their works. This volume has the additional merit of 
very valuable information furnished in a condensed and interesting form. 
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Quotations in the New Testament, by CRAWFORD HOWELL Toy. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York, 1884. 


Quotations are classified under four heads: (1.) Those which agree both with the 
Hebrew and the Septuagint. (2.) Those which agree with the Septuagint against 
the Hebrew. (3.) ‘Those’which agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint. (4.) 
Those which agree with neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint? Prof. ‘Toy main- 
tains that the quotations of the New Testament are made from the Septuagint Greek. 
The Hebrew, he regards as a dead language in the time of Christ, but the passages 
show great freedom in quotation. The modification of the old testament text being 
sometimes intentional in order to bring into prominence an idea contained in the 
original. Prof. Toy’s fine scholarship comes out in this volume, and the book is an 
excellent contribution to critical lite.ature. 


Horn’s Scandinavian Literature from the Most Ancient Times to the Present, by 
FREDERICK Horw, and translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. 5S. C. Griggs, 
& Co., Chicago. 

The study of Norse Literature has become attractive in this country. Prof. R. 
B. Anderson has contributed very much to this result. This translation of F. W. 
Horn’s history of the literature is perhaps as valuable a work as has been presented. 
It contains a thorough analysis and discription of the old Norse literature, it treats of 
the middle age of the Scandinavian literature, tfien passes on to modern Danish, and fin- 
ally ends with the literature of Sweden in the nineteenthcentury. The first part is the 
most valuable, although it is so condensed and compact as to be hard reading. The 
work is scholarly and exhibits a thorough acquaintance with the who‘e field of Scan- 
dinavian literature. Five hundred pages of closely printed matter, with excellent 
paper, good binding, and substantial instructive reading, makes a valuable book, 
one which all students of Norse literature will be glad to secure. 


The Apostolic Fathers aud the Apologists of the Second Ceutury, pp. 203. $0.60. 
The Fathers of the Third Ceutury, pp. 211. $0.60. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


These two little crown 8vo. volumes bound in sober blue, suggestive of ‘blue 
theology,” are of a series as named above, edited by Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale 
Theological Seminary, and each of these was prepared by Rev. George A. Jackson. 
They supply a long felt want. Ina compact space we have a brief sketch of each 
prominent writer, of the period covered, and then follows a most judicious selection 
of the writings, which, so far as we are able to judge, have been faithfully translated. 
In the first volume we have such as Clement’s “ Epistle to the Corinthians,”’ Ignatius’ 
‘* Epistle to Polycarp,” ‘The Shepherd of Hermas,” etc. These are now offered us 
in England where all can readily consult them. Every minister needs them for 
handy reference, and intelligent laymen will find them valuable. W. S. H. 


The Age Temptation of American Christians and Christ?s own Methods of Gaining 
the Victory and the Kingdom, by W.S. TyLerR. Anson D. Randolph & Co., 
New York. 


The comparison between the temptations of Christ and the ordinary temptations of 
humanity is in this book carried out in a very practical and suggestive way. The 
book is ‘an improvement” of the temptation, and as such contains very devotional 
reading. The subjective method of treating the subject is followed out in part, the 
experience of every individual appealed to. The objective method is also followed out 
and analogies between the temptations of Christ and the temptations of Christianity 
are exhibited by history. 


Truths and Untruths of Evolution, by JoHN B. Drury, D.D. Anson D. Ran- 
dolph & Co., New York, 


The hiatus between apes and man is so great as to be a serious stumbling block in 
the way of any theory of gradual modification. ‘Is it bodily form or intelligence that 
is man’s chief characteristic?” ‘The evidence is accumulativewhich serves to disprove 
the postulate of materialistic and agnostic evolution.” These quotations give an idea 
as tothe object and intent of the k. The treatment of the subject is mainly 
from the theological side, but the positions taken are attended with much forcible 
reasoning. 












